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CLOSET and ALTAR 


WE OFFER 


Price 
$1.00 


In connection with each prepaid subscription for 1901 for 


50 Cents, Postpaid 


This offer is open to old and new subscribers of THE CONGREGATIONALIST. Each subscriber 
is entitled to one book at the reduced rate—additional books $1.00, postpaid. The offer is 


good until February J, 1901, mot after that date. 


Subscribers who have already remitted for 


1901 can secure their copy of the book by sending 50 cents, stating that the subscription for 190) 
is fully paid. The offer is open to club subscribers as well as regular ones. 


The book offered above is identical in all respects with the $1.00 edition published 


last year. 
to supply all demands before the Holidays. 


One edition was sold. Another is now ready and we hope it is large enough 
Orders will be filled in rotation. 








The Congregationalist 


New Century. The 20th Century Religious Newspaper 





Eighty-five years old, but eager and equipped for the 


gationalist Churches, the strong, broad, reso- 
lute advocate of Congregational ways and 
Congregational work. 

Editorial chronicles and summaries, important 
illustrated articles, the story, the sermon, the 
character study, the interview—all have a 
larger place in the “first of the month” 


In 1900 it maintained the high quality of its 
regular departments, and took notable forward 
steps in its Church News Service, its review 
of Literature and in the new Christian World 
Survey, out of which have grown The Christian 
World (“First of the Month’’) numbers. 

In 1901 it will be, more conspicuously than ever, 
The National Representative of 5,600 Congre- number of The Congregationalist, known as 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Latest, and many are saying “the Best,” Thing in American Religious Journalism 


It is the regular issue of The Congregationalist 
with Departments complete, plus special 
features. 

It is alert and thinking Congregationalism 
in touch with Christendom. 


ing spirit of Christian unity. 
It is the busy Christian’s interpreter of the 
broad movements in the Kingdom of God. 


Below are hints of what is in store for 1901 


illustrated Articles. Accurate, vivid writing upon ae worth knowing about, with pictures of artistic and illustrative 
value, like the Passion Play article, Oct. 190) 

Sermons and Sermon Glimpses. The Verbatim Discourse, with a pen-picture of the preacher and his method. Texts, 
themes and illustrative sentences in hundreds of pulpits. 

Our Staff of Story Writers. RALPH CONNOR, the author of “ Black Rock” and “Sky Pilot,” CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE, WILLIAM STEARNS Davis, the author of “ A Friend of © wsar, ” HARRIBT PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, ALICE BROWN, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, MABEL NELSON THU RSTON, BERTHA GERNEAUX Woops, 
FRANK 38. CHILD, CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Mrs. E. W. PEATTIE and others. 

The Progress of the Church. Reported by Rev. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D., REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D., 
0. P. Girrorp, D.D., RkEv. D.D. THOMPSON, 
different denominations. 

Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, writes on “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIAN, 
SHALL HE BE IN THOUGHT, HEART AND ACTION.” 

Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D. “Lire AS IT APPEARS AT THREE-SCORE AND TEN,” embodying the harvestings 
of his long public career. 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis,D.D. Articles on ‘THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF THE 
AGE; THE SITUATION, THE REMEDY.’ 

Prof. William N. Clarke. Five articles, ‘THE PRIMARY CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCES.” 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. “ MopERN COMPETITORS WITH THE PULPIT: SUNDAY 
SPORTS, SUNDAY VISITING.’ 

Prof. Henry C. King, of Oberlin, will write upon “Tuk NEw EVANGELISM: THE NEED, THE METHOD, THE 


PROBABLE RESULTS.’ 

And Others. Dr. Dunning’s Pas mong A School Lesson Expositions.” H. A. Bridgman’s “ Y. P.S.C. E. Column.” Floyd 
Tomkins, “ Personal Christian Life.” Two series: “ Fathers’ Responsibilities” ; * Ministers’ Wives. ” Presidents 
Harper, Faunce, and Dr. Bradford, “‘ Message of the New Century.’ . Jefferson, “ The Minister’s Correspond- 
ence,’”’ Margaret H. Welch, “ Womans Use of Money.” Editorial Causerie ““ Peripatetic ” and “ Allen Chesterfield”). 


The TIMELY quality of each issue precludes announcements 


REv. 


WHAT 


NEWSPAPERS, SUNDAY 





The Church News Departmeat of the paper has been entirely reconstructed ; it will receive | 


more attention than ever,. but.‘‘ with a difference.” Local details will be left to the local 
papers. The National paper will study news, and chronicle it from the national standpoint. 


Subscription Price, in advance, $3.00; Church Club Rate, under special conditions, $2.00. 
Trial Term, Twelve Weeks, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 144 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pror. A. W. ANTHONY, and other representative men in | 





It is a noteworthy expression of the advanc- 


| pages, 


Closet 


and 


Altar 


A collection of medi- 
tations and prayers upon 
various themes and for 
special occasions suitable 
for individual use and 
for family worship. 210 
Cloth, Deckle 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, 


$1.00, Postpaid 


FROM THE PREFACE 

The divisions of this book adapt 
jt to differing occasions and uses. 
The intention is to supply what 
is desired both for family wor 
ship and for the individual in 
his seasons of meditation and 
prayer. Tothat end seven prayers 
wide in their scope and related to 
constantly recurring times and 
conditions, are given the first place 
They are followed by selections 
designed for thirty-one days, each 
day being allotted two pages, and 
the prose, poetry and prayers bein; 
keyed to one central thought. Be- 
sides the verses of Scripture printed, 
an additional appropriate passage 
is-referred to, which can be used 
if desired. After these pages come 
selections suited to experiences ani! 


| special occasions, also arranged in 


each instance with a view to unity 
of thought. A third section bring- 


| together a large number of prayers 


without any accompanying materia). 
Those wno use wie DooK deliber 
ately and with a view to securing 
its fullest value will naturally sup 
plement the reading of a single por 
tion and its accompanying praye! 


| with one of the “seven prayers de- 
| signed for constant use” and per- 


haps a prayer from some othe! 


portion of the book. 





A National Paper of News, NOT Gossip 


In dispensable 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





A Christmas Gift 


THE KINSHIP OF SOULS 


A Narrative 
By REUEN THOMAS 
12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50 





He takes us over familiar paths with the 
freshness of a new guide who knows how 
to reveal their hidden beauties, and he 
shows us how much more traveling ought 
to be than merely “seeing the sights.” — 
The Advance. 

The scope of the book is distinctly en- 
larging and suggestive.— 7imes-Democrat, 
New Orleans. 

A very readable volume.— The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

At every point of interest in the narrative 
there is kept up a bright succession of lit- 
erary allusion, poetic quotation, philosophic 
disquisition. ... The story is skillfully 
told.—Chicago Evening Post. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington Street, BOSTON 














Those _who Study the Bible 





RECOGNIZE THE VALUE OF 


The Biblical World 


It stands for all that is best in the field of popular 
Biblical literature, and is the only magazine pub- 
lished devoted exclusively to BIBLE STUDY. It 
contains 80 pages of reading matter each month, 


with many timely illustrations. 





THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 
THE HELPS All ie and raphnenity written by the 
most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 
is the most complete yet pro- 
THE CONCORDANCE duced, as it combines Couto 
dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 
proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 
THE 12 MAPS are beautifully colored, carefully revised 


and specially engraved from the latest 
surveys, with complete index. 





There are styles, prices and bindings to suit every one. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
a 

















A NEW BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 
Will be ready January 1, 1901 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews, Professors, The University of Chicago 


This book is adapted especially for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced 
Bible Classes. The whole Gospel greet is treated in a connected way The endeavor is to present a 
true historical perspective, and to consider carefully the just proportion and actual relations of the 
various events and aspects of the history. The plan of study is to present the best attained results of 
Biblical scholarship, employing the best modern pedagogical methods. 

The value of the work is enhanced by the fact that during the past year it has been running as a 
serial in the Biblical World. The experience gained from a year’s actual use by Students and Bible 


Classes has been worked into the new edition, now published in book form, which makes it one of the 
most valuable aids to Bible regearch on the market. 
300 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 net. (Ready January 1, 1901.) 
For sale by book dealers, vr sent on receipt of the price by the publishers. 





New Readers may try THE BIBLICAL WORLD | 
for Three Months at the nominal sum of 25 cents | 


Send stamps or currency. The regular yearly sub- } 


scription price is $2 00, Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





} 


. 
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Over 300,000 Copies Purchased 





CHURCH HYMNS & GOSPEL SONGS 





For Prayer and Evangelistic Meetings 
Sunday Schools, Young People’s Societies, Y. M.C.A. and 


the Sabbath Evening Churen Service. 
THE MOST DESIRABLE COMPILATION 


of favorite hymns and tunes, new and old, ever published. 


Price $25 p2r 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago, 


Sofie or D. L. MOODY 
LIFE OF Ms ius 

«by PAUL DWIGHT MOODY and A. P. FITT. Two volumes. 18 

illustrations ERY WHERE of Mr. Moody. 25 cents. AGENTS 


A D EVERYWHE Liberal terms. A. ?. FITT, Supt., 
SAP TESENES ve., Chicago, or East Northfield, Mase. 


The Congregationalist 
.. SERVICES.. 


No. 2. PILGRIM FATHERS 
No. 34. FOREFATHERS’ DAY 
No. 3. CHRISTMAS-TIDE 
No. 35. SONGS OF ADVENT 
AND NATIVITY 


No. 4. NEW YEAR 
34 Other Services Now Ready 





100 Copies, 75 Cents, postpaid 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 








- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - 


THE LIVING AGE 








(Founpeo sy E. LITTELL in 1844) 
Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions 
in Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 
indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers, 15 cents 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. woos echaust 


ed there will be sent to each new subscriber for r901, on request, the numbers of 
THE LIVING AGE from October rst to December 31st, 1900. These numbers 
will contain The Seige of the Legations, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, 
The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul 
Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE and 
will appear only in this magazine. 

Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 














SELECT NOTES 


For twenty-six consecutive years Dr. F. N. Peloubet has compiled the 
Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons with rare ability 


and supreme skill, and more than 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND BIBLE STUDENTS 
testify that Select Notes are indist ble for completely fitting one to 
become a real teacher of the Word, Send for specimen pages. 
Cloth, price, $1.25. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. | 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. | 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and . 20th year 
opens 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., | 
Dean. hawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. | 
Send for Catalogue. 


= PRATT TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 


Advises parents a! 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. VEST POCKET COMMENTARY 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL, yD. M Tournins. D.D., HT To The 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL re daily readings tnd large guantity of 
readi quantity of 
2 comments and other heips, Nothing th 
For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 7 ee Set icheietoe Panag heey to hy 
Mrs, E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. Agents wanted. Geo, W. Noble, 96 Barket 
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AN EARNEST 






APPEAL 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 








To Pastors, Sunday Schools, Superintendents, Missionary Societies, and the Lord’s People Generally 





DEAR FRIENDS: 

Through the generous contribu- 
tions of Christian America and 
your own personal cooperation for 
the relief of the famine sufferers in 
India, many thousands of lives 
were saved, and you would un- 
doubtedly like to feel that they were 
saved to some purpose. 

It is generally understood that 
600,000 famine orphans survived, 
most of whom are now absolutely 
helpless. 22,000 of these are in 
the hands of our American mis- 
sionaries. They must either be 
supported or starve, and their fate 
rests largely with the good people 
of America, who sent the mission- 
aries to India, to live and teach as 
Christ would live and teach. Fol- 
lowing the example of their Divine 
Master, these missionaries “‘suf- 
fered the children to come unto 
them,”’ and gathered the little ones 
into their homes, their schools and 
their orphanages, until every inch 
of available space was taken and 
every dollar of money expended. 
And now they are looking this way 
for help. 

In response to their pathetic, 
heart-touching appeals, The Chris- 
tian Herald is inviting Every 
Church, Young Peoples’ Society, 


No Christmas present conceiv- 
able is equal to that of life itself, 
and the Church, Sunday School, 
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A MISSIONARY IN INDIA GATHERING THE CHILOREN 


Society or Individual adopting one 
of these helpless orphans presents 
food, clothing, care, education, in- 
fluence for good and life itself to 
such child of adoption. Five cents 
a day is a trifle to many of God’s 
children in this favored land of 
ours, but in India, on this occasion, 
it represents a human life; it 
means a soul saved from death and 
trained for Christian usefulness. 


every Church or Individual re- 
sponsibie for the adoption of one 
of these, the least, tiniest, and most 
helpless of his loved ones. 

A complete list of Churches and 
Societies adopting orphans will be 
published in the columns of The 
Christian Herald according to de- 
nominations. ‘It is sincerely hoped 
that a commendable emulation be- 
tween the different denominations 
will spring up in this beneficent 
missionary work, and that within 
the next three weeks the hearts of 
our missionaries in India will be 
gladdened by the welcome news 
that their faith was well-founded, 
and that all their orphans have been 
adopted by the Christian Churches 
of America. No opportunity like this 
to effectively aid the cause of Christ 
in a foreign land has ever before 
been presented to Christendom and 
we trust that your Church will be 


among the first to embrace it. 

If your Church or Sunday School should not 
feel disposed to act in this matter, cannot you 
form a circle of five or ten who will jointly 
adopt one orphan, and thus help along the 
great work which God is opening up to His 
Church in India ? 


When adopting a child, kindly 
address The Christian Herald In- 
dia Orphan Work, 195-199 Bible 
House, New York City. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND IT TO THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 





for such support. 


Date 
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the care of a missionary of the 
..190 
Address, P.O. 


INDIA FAMINE ORPHAN WORK 


Under the Auspices of ‘‘The Christian Herald,”’ 195-199 Bible House, New York City 


We will endeavor to provide support for........................ INDIA FAMINE 
remit Quarterly at the rate of $15 a Year to ‘‘The Christian Herald India Orphan Work’’ 
It is our understanding the care thus provided will include food, clothing, 
shelter and instruction by ‘proper teachers. 

It is our wish that the orphan......... koa ee , and located in an orphanage under 


ORPHAN............ and will 


Denomination. 
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Sunday School and Missionary So- 
ciety, of whatever denomination, to 
undertake the support of One 
Single Orphan at an expense of 
only Five @ents a Day, or Fif- 
teen Dollars a Year. In every in- 
stance, preference for denomination 
and sex will be faithfully respected’; 
hence, the child selected will be 
cared for and trained in an orphan- 


® age of the denomination preferred. 


Do not fail to put your Church, 
your Sunday School and yourself 
personally on record as among 
those who enter the new century 
privileged to share in the precious 
work of snatching, as it were, from 
death 22,000 famine orphans. God 
will surely own and bless every 
effort put forth in this connection, 
and thus the blessing of the Father 
of the fatherless will rest upon 


Give the name, denomination 
and address of your Church, Sun- 
day School or Society, and state 
whether you prefer to adopt a boy 
or a girl, and whether you have 
any denominational preference. 

Very cordially yours, 


22 December 1900 
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The Christian World 


While it is not the disposi- 
a from tion of the various mission- 
" ary boards to press with 
vigor their rights to indemnity from China 
for losses suffered during the Boxer up- 
rising, several, in response to a request 
from Secretary Hay, have sent to Wash- 
ington an inventory of damage done. The 
Presbyterians name $200,000 as the ex- 
tent of their losses, and the Methodists 
$240,000. The American Board, which 
has suffered more severely than any other 
one society, has stated its losses to be 
about $525,000. Of this amount $346,000 
is the estimate of the loss of mission 
property, $116,000 the personal losses to 
the members of the twenty-nine mission- 
ary families and to the seventeen unmar- 
ried persons affected by the uprising. The 
sum of $20,000 is asked for the family of 
Rev. G. L. Williams of the Shansi Mis- 
sion, one of the martyrs, and the same 
for the family of Rev. F. W. Davis of the 
same mission. This in no wise represents 
the value placed upon the lives lost, but 
seems to. be a just recompense to the 
families left entirely dependent. No one 
can accuse the missionary societies of be- 
ing actuated by revengeful or commercial 
motives, and it is gratifying that our 
Government recognizes the justness of 
these claims. Itis to be hoped that every 
dollar of this estimate, which is doubtless 
a very conservative one, will in due time 
be received. 


It is more than thirty years 
since the first Congregational 
Club was formed. What is 
the idea and value of such a club now? 
Its purpose was to promote acquaintance, 
to secure concert of action and to advance 
the interests of Congregationalism. More 
than fifty clubs have sprung up with the 
same purpose. Half of them are in New 
England. Several of their presidents 
met in Worcester last week, on the after- 
noon of the regular meeting of the club 
in that city, for an informal conference. 
They expressed the strong conviction 
that clubs ought to be of greater service 
to the churches. The tendency to make 
them mere platforms for lectures or en- 
tertainments was deplored. Most of the 
presidents thought that the chief oppor- 
tunity was for the discussion of topics 
connected with church and civic life 
which cannot be treated so.freely in the 
assemblies of the churches. Themes 
bearing indirectly on religious work may 
claim attention, but their value is to be 


The Club for 
the Churches 


measured by their importance to the. 


churches. We believe that a wider in- 
terchange of views among officers of 
clubs would be of value. Many of the 
meetings seem to have been planned 
without practical aim in the direction of 
the purpose for which the clubs were 
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formed. Often the themes presented are 
not discussed at all. In some clubs it is 
the rare exception for members to express 
any opinion publicly, or to carry back to 
their churches anything to enlarge their 
interest or influence their life. The so- 
cial hour ought to be more widely shared. 
The themes to be discussed ought to be 
announced longer in advance, to be an- 
ticipated with interest, to be discussed at 
the meeting and to bring forth results 
felt in the churches. Were there ever 
more practical problems concerning these 
churches urgently clamoring for atten- 
tion than today? 


Are you doing any- 
thing different 
with your prayer 
meeting from the conventional mode of 
treatment? If so The Congregationalist 
desires brief statements regarding meth- 
ods employed and results attained. A 
large degree of dissatisfaction with the 
midweek meeting prevails among the 
churches. Some have: abandoned alto- 
gether the prayer and testimony idea and 
substituted for it a lecture or a confer- 
ence on social topics or a Bible class. 
Others, while not going to this: extreme, 
have modified considerably the former 
character of the meeting. Wherever the 
old-time type of meeting is still main- 
tained with measurably satisfactory re- 
sults we shall be glad to be apprized of 
the fact. Until Jan. 10 our columns will 
be open to short descriptions of actual 
methods in vogue, and we hope to make 
the resulting broadside of opinion of serv- 
ice to many perplexed pastors and lay- 
men. We shall be especially glad to hear 
of the interesting experiments being tried 
here and there. 


What Is the Matter 
With the Prayer Meeting 


; Dr. George H.° Gilbert 
Professor Gilbert’s has a year’s leave of ab- 
Creed , or 

sence from his chair in 

Chicago Theological Seminary, given to 
him because his theological views as ex- 
pressed in his book, The Revelation of 
Jesus, were not wholly satisfactory to 
some of the trustees of that institution. 
He delivered an address before the Con- 
necticut Valley Congregational Club last 
week on the same subject as is treated in 
his book. The chief points of his address 
were that the primary source of Chris- 
tianlity is the revelation of Jesus, that it 
has not had its rightful place in Chris- 
tian doctrine, and that we ought to hold 
as essential elements of Christianity only 
what Jesys held as essential. Dr. Gil- 
bert appears to hold that the four gos- 
pels contain the revelation of Jesus, and 
that the writings of John, Peter and 
Paul are of secondary value. Yet the 
gospels are themselves not the writings 
of Jesus, but, if we accept the evidence 
of apparently trustworthy tradition, are 
substantially reports by these apostles of 
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what Jesus did and said. Sometimes it 
is difficult to determine whether the writ- 
ers of the gospels are quoting words of 
Jesus or are using their own words to ex- 
press their apprehension of his thought. 
Their obedience to him was as complete 
as ours can be and their purpose as abso- 
, lute to represent his mind and will. He 
promised them the guidance of the Hoiy 
Spirit further to inform them of the 
truth he revealed. They claimed to have 
the mind of Christ. It appears to us that 
they expressed his mind no less faith- 
fully in the rest of the New Testament 
than in the gospels, that the whole collec- 
tion is the revelation of Jesus and must 
be studied under the guidance of the 
Spirit in order to gain true knowledge of 
him. 

The time is at hand 
for a new period of ef- 
forts to state common bases of Christian 
belief. New knowledge of the universe 
and of man has brought new conceptions 
of God in history and in the life of the 
individual. These must find expression. 
Old creeds may lose their vitality, but 
they will remain till crowded out by new 
ones which have life. Efforts in this 
direction are continually brought to our 
notice. Two specimens are now before 
us. One is a basis of faith just adopted 
by an association of Congregational min- 
isters. It consists of selected sayings of 
Jesus, mainly concerning the unity of 
God, the gift of salvation through Christ, 
the necessity of the new birth, the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to obedient disci- 
ples, the resurrection through Christ and 
the final awards of the future life. These 
sayings are believed by all Christians. It 
would have been easier to adopt all the 
words of Christ as the basis of belief. 
But the ground of agreement must be 
found in the interpretation of his words 
and in their adaptation to the life of to- 
day. The other creed is a revision of the 
Apostles’ Creed proposed by Prof. G. H. 
Gilbert in his address referred to in the 
last paragraph. It presents Jesus as the 
Saviour of men, the revealer of the will 
of God and the mediator between God and 
man. It exalts the holy spirit of Jesus, 
the holy kingdom of Jesus and the life of 
consecration to the will of Jesus. The 
chief significance of these two creeds and 
of most of the others that are being put 
forth is that they show the minds of 
Christians to be centering in Jesus Christ 
as the supreme manifestation of God, the 
living power from heaven in men and the 
ideal after which they strive. The com- 
ing creed, whatever form it shall take, 
will have as its center the expression of 
the person of Jesus Christ and of the life 
of the believer as devoted to him. 


The Making of Creeds 





An expedition is about 
pln ae to undertake excava- 

tions at Mugheir, the 
site of Ur of the Chaldees. The cursory 
examination of these ruins gome time 
ago gave indications of promise. Here 
was found the first mention in cuneiform 
of the Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel. 
From Babylonian history it is known that 
the palaces of three dynasties of kings 
and five temples were erected at Ur. 
Biblical history tells us that here we shall 
be very near the beginnings of the Hebrew 
nation. The existence of palaces and 
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temples at Ur would indicate the proba- 
bility of finding extensive libraries. It is 
said that these mounds are easy of access 
and of excavation. Moreover, it isknown 
that at three different periods Ur was a 
city of great magnitude. The expedition 
will be directed by Dr. E. J. Banks, who 
inspected the ruins while he was our 
consul at Bagdad. Heis an Assyriologist, 
a graduate of Harvard and of the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. President Harper, Bishop 
Potter, Dr. W. H. Ward, Dr. J. P. Peters, 
who directed the first Nippur expedition, 
and others are back of the effort. The 
Turkish government has given its ap- 
proval and the United States Government 
sends a naturalist. Suflicient funds have 
been raised to warrant beginning and a 
general appeal has been made for funds 
for its continuance which may be sent to 
the treasurer, Mr. George Foster Peabody, 
of 27 Pine Street, New York. It has been 
suggested that in connection with this a 
movement be made to establish a center 
for such collections at our National Mu- 
seum, to serve the purposes of our Amer- 
ican scholars such as is given foreign 
students at the Louvre, British Museum 
and the Royal Museum of Berlin. 


One hundred and twen- 
ty-two churches fell out 
of the Year-Book last year and 106 new 
ones appeared. Most of those dropped 
probably died for want of a home. A 
church without a meeting house has as 
little prospect of development as an egg 
without a shell. Some regions appreciate 
this fact more than others. Eight states 
last year gave or returned to the Church 
Building Society more than to any other 
of the six societies. But Massachusetts 
churches this year have asked for more 
grants from that society than all it re- 
ceived in gifts and legacies from the state 
lagt year. Grants have been made to 
Boston churches amounting to two and 
one-half times the entire amount con- 
tributed to the society from this city in 
1899. Massachusetts gave for home mis- 
sions last year $142,279, but the Church 
Building Society received only $16,333 
from this state. The disproportion is too 
great. The efficiency of home missionary 
work requires that a larger percentage of 
our benevolence should go into houses of 
worship. 


Homeless Churches 


The many who heard 
Nourishment in the Roy (George H. C. Mac- 
pave pig gregor at Northfield, 
where he made a profound impression, 
will be eager to read the life of him just 
issued ‘in London, written by his cousin, 
Rev. Duncan Macgregor. Spirituality 
and scholarship blended in Mr. Mac- 
gregor in a way not often found among 
evangelists, and the blend appealed to 
certain men whom Northfield sometimes 
does not reach. In this biography the 
following significant entry in Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s diary is found: 

Dr. [ A. B.] Davidson is, as I have so often 
said, making the Old Testament a new book 
to me. It is becoming to me so much more 
divine, my belief in its inspiration is ten-fold 
strengthened, and that by the very man 
whom a large number of our wo thy people 
wanted to oust from his chair as being one of 
the “higher critics,” for the dire offence of 
seeking to find the truth in regard to the peo- 
ple of God and his revelation to them. On 
Thursday we had a magnificent lecture from 
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him on Elijah. It was simply splendid. It. 
was almost impossible to take notes. We 
just sat and listened entranced. His style is. 
so exquisite, just prose poetry, and the- 
thought is so deep and so instructive. 

In this connection it is interesting to find 
Prof. Marcus Dods saying that ‘he never 
understood what the infallibility of Serip- 
ture was and wherein it consisted until 
criticism demanded that he should cease 
to identify infallibility with literal iner- 
rancy’’; and proceeds to point out how 
making the cause of Christianity identi- 
cal with literal accuracy of Scripture 
often has bred unbelief, as in the cases 
of Renan and Bradlaugh. 


An interesting variation 
in the perennial contest 
between the sensible laity and the sym- 
bol-loving priests of the ritualistic party 
in the Episcopal churches is the suit 
brought by a prominent layman of De- 
troit to recover possession of a church 
edifice which he gave into the custody 
of Bishop Davies of the diocese of Mich- 
igan. The layman contends that the gift 
was conditional upon the church’s ab- 
staining from ‘‘High Churchism,” and 
that ihasmuch as the wardens and vestry- 
men have permitted the present rector to 
establish objectionable ritualistic prac- 
tices the property therefore reverts to 
him. The wardens and vestrymen refuse 
to transfer the property, and the layman 
has brought suit. Inasmuch as he is a 
wealthy newspaper owner and a man of 
much energy, the prospects of contention 
are considerable. 


A Layman Objects 


It is admitted by many 
wise men now that 
Christianity is the solvent of Eastern 
problems. Relatively faith in Christ is 
spreading more rapidly in the Eastern 
than in the Western hemisphere. While 
the additions on confession to Congrega- 
tional churches in the United States were 
less than four per cent. of the member- 
ship, of the 51,699 members of churches 
in the care of the American Board, 4,523 
were received on confession last year, 
nearly nine per cent. In many countries 
the changes of a quarter of a century are 
wonderful. The people of Uganda, Cen- 
tral Africa, had no written language 
twenty-five years ago. Now men and 
boys and even women read and write in 
their native tongue. Sir Harry Johnston, 
British commissioner in that country, re- 
ports to his government that several of 
the native chiefs use typewriters and that 
all communications sent to him are neatly 
typewritten. Describing the moral trans- 
formation of the people, he says the 
credit for it is due mainly to the mission- 
aries. The Livingstonia mission, begun 
among the fierce tribes on the borders of 
Lake Nyassa, has now 30,000 pupils in its 
charge. In India there are over 1,000 na- 
tive, ordained ministers, an increase of 
200 within ten years. It is not yet thirty 
years since the first Christian convert in 
Japan was baptized. Now there are 837 
native preachers and 41,808 communi- 
cants. Japan has taken a great stride 
forward, and though not yet a Christian 
nation is taking a prominent place among 
such nations in restoring peace in China, 
largely through the influence of Chris- 
tian principles, These are a few facts, 


His Star in the East 
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gleaned from among many to be found in 
the Almanac of Missions for 1901, pub- 
lished by the American Board. It is in- 
dispensable to the student of foreign 
missions. 


Our brethren of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society 
must be jubilant, if it be true, as was 
cabled from London last week, that a 
wealthy, eccentric man, by the name of 
Robert Arthington, has bequeathed to 
the society the generous sum of $1,250,000. 
Either as working capital or reserve fund 
this bequest will mean a vast addition to 
the strength and equipment of the mis- 
sions now manned, and furnish the funds 
to enter in where the fields are white and 
the laborers ready. If the bequest be not 
hedged about with peculiar conditions 
the society’s work will leap forward dur- 
ing the coming year. The officials of the 
American Board have cabled their con- 
gratulations to London. To them it re- 
calls the emotions of the day when the 
Otis bequest became known, and it starts 
in train longings for a similar act of be- 
neficence by an American benefactor. 
Mr. Arthington some twelve years ago 
approached the American Board with a 
proposition to establish and carry on cer- 
tain missions in Africa for which he 
pledged he would be responsible finan- 
cially. But it did not seem opportune 
and wise, his conditions being what they 
were. 


A Great Bequest 


The whereabouts of the ten 
lost tribes was long a fascinat- 
ing theme for some Christian 
scholars. It seems to have appeared 
again in the question, What becomes of 
the Jews in modern times? They were 
in ancient times only a handful of people 
as compared with the great nations among 
whom they occupied so large a place in 
history. They have maintained a dis- 
tinct nationality for more than 1,800 


The Jews a 
Remnant 


years without any national organization. ° 


Yet they increase, if at all, very slowly. 
The Spectator says that they have not 
more than doubled their numbers in 1,500 
years, and that there are not now in the 
world more than 8,000,000 Jews. They 
are healthy, thrifty, temperate and pro- 
lific. Asa rule they have large families, 
and their children are well cared for. 
What becomes of the children? The 
Irish within a century have increased 
from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. The Negroes 
in the Southern States appear to have 
increased since the Civil War from about 
4,000,000 to 10,000,000, a greater growth in 
thirty-five years than that of the Jews in 
fifteen centuries. Is the conjecture of 
the Spectator correct that the great ma- 
jority of the Jews, in spite of their racial 
exclusiveness, are merged into the na- 
tions with whom they live and cease to 
be Jews? If that is true, here is a mis- 
sion of this ancient people which has 
been overlooked. They are infusing into 
other races a vitality which has perpet- 
uated their nationality against adverse 
circumstances, till it is cited as one of 
the miracles of the ages. Perhaps after 
all the greatest service of the chosen 
people to the world is their silent, con- 
stant and unconscious contribution of 
moral vigor and religious spirit to the 
whole human race, a bequest more valua- 
ble than that of either Greek or Roman. 


Pn te 
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Current History 


siliiiiid teil The elections in thirty- 
* two Massachusetts 
‘In Massachusetts ities this month have 
shown marked gains in the no-license 
vote, increasing independence of the vot- 
ers and indifference to distinctions of 
party which govern in contests within 
the larger political units. The results in 
Haverhill and other towns show some 
reaction against the attempt to make 
socialism a municipal issue. Cambridge 
for the fifteenth time has gone no-license, 
by the largest majority on record. Fitch- 
burg, Waltham, Salem and Woburn, 
voting Yes in 1899, voted No this year. 
The bitter fight in Boston against the 
machine politicians,and the venal folk 
who had practically captured the organ- 
ization of the public school board has 
resulted in a decided victory for the 
forces of reform, six of the eight persons 
elected being those who had indorse- 
ments of the Public School Association, 
which is the name of the non-partisan, 
non-sectarian organization that has come 
into being during the past two years as 
the result of the increasing sense of dis- 
satisfaction with the school board as at 
present constituted. The likelihood of 
permanent improvement is not good until 
there is recognition first by the people 
and then by the legislature that there 
must be greater centralization of author- 
ity and less opportunity for partisan and 
sectional bickerings and tradings. Bos- 
ton’s organic school law is far behind that 
of some of the Western cities in its ad- 
justment to present day political and edu- 
cational ideals. 


Present indications 
point to exports from 
the United States dur- 
ing 1900 of goods and raw materials. val- 
ued at $1,470,000,000, while imports have 
been valued at $825,000,000, making a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor of $645,000,000. 
In 1870 the imports per capita averaged 
$11.96 ; in 1900 they will be about $10.90. 
In 1870 the exports per capita amounted 
to $10.46, and in 1900 will be about $19.42, 
In thirty years the’balance of trade has 
gone from a minus quantity of $1.50 per 
capita to a plus quantity of $8.50 per cap- 
ita. These are statistics which are of 
considerable significance in Europe as 
well as at home, for if the export figures 
were analyzed they would show that not 
only is Europe buying more raw materia! 
from us than ever before, but also more 
and more manufactured products. Our 
tools, implements, machinery and fin- 
ished products are capturing the markets 
of ‘the world. Realms that hitherto 
either have been sacred to the British 
manufacturer, or coveted and to some ex- 
tent gained from him by the German and 
French exporters and manufacturers, are 
now invaded by our traders and manu- 
facturers, And the end is not yet. 


America’s 
Commercial Progress 


Last Monday the 
Federal Supreme 
Court heard argu- 
- ments in what were 
conceded to be test cases of the issue 
which the nation faces in its relations 
with Porto Rico and the Philippine Is- 
lands. One case, that of Pepke versus 


The Status of the 
Islands—the Philippines 
and Porto Rico 
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the United States, involves the right of 
the Federal custom officials to impose 
duties on rings brought by Pepke, a vol- 
unteer soldier, from the Philippines. He 
through his attorney, former Solicitor- 
general Aldrich, contends that the Phil- 
ippines are part of the nation, and that 
hence the attempt to collect duties on ob- 
jects brought from the Philippines con- 
travenes the constitutional provision that. 
“all duties, imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.’” 
In arguing this case Attorney-general 
Griggs appeared for the Government. 

The other case is one involving the 
right of Congress to impose duties on 
goods coming into the United States from. 
Porto Rico. In this case ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Carlisle appears as counsel 
against the Government. Speculation is 
rife now as to the tenor of the judicial 
decree that will follow these arguments. 
All concede the far-reaching effect of the 
verdict. A verdict against the Adminis- 
tration would compel it to face seriously 
the duty of giving over the Philippines- 
to some Power not hampered by a con- 
stitution with republican principles. For 
a decision of the court asserting that 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are on. 
a par with the United States in all 
privileges and rights conferred by the 
Constitution would at once create tariff, 
suffrage and judicial problems of such 
magnitude and danger that it probably 
would be deemed best by the country not 
to retain the new possessions, valuable as- 
they unquestionably are for strategic pur- 
poses, whether the ends sought be mili- 
tary or commercial. 

The fact that ex-Pres. Benjamin Har- 
rison, in an address at Michigan Univer- 
sity last week discussing this grave is- 
sue, advocated the old, strict construc- 
tion theory of the Constitution, and held 
that the Constitution does go with the 
flag, is of importance, but by no means 
conclusive. The influences of tempera- 
ment and age and professional point of 
view enter into such arguments as well 
as considerations of reason and public 
policy. That it is a weighty fact that ex- 
President Harrison takes this position 
no one who admires his character and in- 
tellectual powers—as we certainly do— 
would deny. But it is too large a matter 
to be settled by any one man’s decree. 
Upon the verdict hangs the political des- 
tiny of millions born and unborn, A de- 
cision that has regard only to the past or 
to principles of government and ignores 
the present and the future and the facts 
of race will, in our opinion, lead to much 
evil for the Filipinos and Porto Ricans. 
A decision that implies that the Ameri- 
can democracy is less fitted than the 
British democracy to govern inferior 
peoples and lead them up to republi- 
canism gradually will not be popular or 
abide. A decision that makes the Con- 
stitution ‘a dead hand,” preventing us 
from assuming control over outlying ter- 
ritory whose peoples are unfitted for im- 
mediate use, in full, of republican forms 
of government, will simply accentuate 
dislike for the Constitution. 


RE SEA British reverses of a 
ritish Reverses most serious sort in 

fa See Ae South Africa indicate 
that the Boers’ capacity for prolonged re- 
sistance has been underrated, and that 
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Lord Roberts’s returnis premature. Criti- 
cism of the-ministry in Parliament and out 
of it is becoming more bitter, and although 
the vote of the required additional loans is 
a matter of record, and though the dis- 
position on all sides is to fight the thing 
through, still underneath it all there is a 
far from satisfied feeling relative to the 
prestige of the British army and the War 
Office. General Kitchener’s call for more 
mounted troops can hardly be denied, now 
the Boers have taken to defeating gener- 
als and bagging the pick of the regular 
forces. The commission appointed to 
investigate the War Office includes busi- 
ness men of high repute and is likely to do 
thorough work. 


Great Britain at the last 
moment has insisted 
upon some modification of the joint de- 
mand which is to be made the basis of 
further negotiations with China, and 
until the other Powers have assented or 
until the matter is adjusted it cannot be 
said that the negotiations have passed 
from the first to the second stage. There 
are alleged recapitulations of the terms 
of this compact going the rounds of the 
press, but nothing authentic enough to 
warrant discussion. 

Comments on the situation by the Rus- 
sian and German press indicate that there 
is not much disposition in those countries 
to withhold credit from the United States 
for practically securing a lenient and rea- 
sonable. policy of action. Reports from 
Peking indicate that control of the city, 
unless the imperial authority soon re- 
turns, is likely tou pass into the hands of 
an international commission. The latest 
appointments to office in the empire indi- 
cate renewed ascendancy of the young 
emperor and the progressive party, which 
is a hopeful sign. Bishop Moore of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in letters to 
the press of that denomination, is giving 
graphic pictures of the desolation wrought 
to property in general in Tientsin and 
Peking, and of the abominable conduct 
of the Russian, French and Sikh soldiery. 
An interesting document has been sent 
to this country—and presumably to Great 
Britain and Germany—emanating from 
the leaders of the various Buddhist sects 
of Japan, urging Christian ecclesiastical 
authorities to restrain their missionaries 
from proceedings which “are likely to cre- 
ate suspicion on the part of the Chinese 
as to their secret connection with the for- 
eign policy of their home countries’’; 
and, second, to forbid the missionaries all 
forms of procedure which ‘‘ might be re- 
garded as disturbing the social institu- 
tions of the people, or as derogatory of 
her laws, or as liable to be recognized as 
producing abuses of law through partial- 
ity displayed toward the converts as 
against non-believers.’”’ The more intel- 
ligent and substantial of the American 
and British Protestant missionary socie- 
ties scarcely need such exhortation from 
the Buddhists of Japan. Such is their 
policy now, and such it always has been. 
But the Roman Catholic missionaries 
and some of the more emotional and rad- 
ical of the Protestant societies unques- 
tionably have laid themselves open to 
this just indictment and sensible appeal 
of the Japanese Buddhists, 


The Chinese Tangle 


President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, in his annual report 
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to the federation, told of marked gains 
in membership and bettered relations 
between employer and employee. He op- 
poses compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. The conservatives have kept con- 
trol of the federation, re-electing Pres- 
ident Gompers, defeating the socialistic 
party in its motions and toning down 
resolutions on the trust issue. 


The death of Oswald Ottendorfer, edi- 
tor and owner of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, removes the best known of the 
German-American journalists, a man 
whose professional influence has always 
been given for the betterment of the 
political and social conditions of his 
adopted land. In youth he was a Liberal, 
whose plottings and aid to the revolu- 
tionary party forced him, as it did so many 
other well-educated” and noble-spirited 
Germans, to flee to this country. Here 
he was a Democrat of an independent 
stripe. 


The military court to investigate the 
alleged hazing of Cadet Booz of Pennsyl- 
vania at West Point has Maj.-Gen. John 
R. Brooke as its president. The House 
of Representatives also has an investi- 
gating committee appointed to probe the 
matter, which, if there be any truth at 
all in the charges, certainly needs expo- 
sure and severest punishment of the 
guilty cadets and tolerant academy ofli- 
cials. On the other hand, if there be no 
truth in the charges then that should be 
made clear in order to re-establish public 
confidence in the academy. 


Professor Griggs and His 
Teachings 


The course of lectures by Prof. Edward 
H. Griggs, under the auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, which closed in Bos- 
ton last Saturday, was in many respects 
one of the most noteworthy ever delivered 
in a city devoted to lecture-going. Begun 
in the smaller audience-room of Tremont 
Temple, they were transferred before the 
course was half completed to the great 
auditorium, which proved thereafter 
hardly too large. School teachers from 
the metropolitan Cistrict constituted per- 
haps the larger proportion of the weekly 
audiences, but many ministers were pres- 
ent and business and professional men were 
ready to snatch an hour from crowded Sat- 
urday mornings in order to hear the mes- 
sage of this brilliant lecturer. His general 
theme, Ethical Interpretations of Social 
Progress, was handled in such a fashion 
as to keep constantly before one the great 
questions of duty and the foundation 
principles upon which one is to build his 
ideals. 

That many have gained from these lec- 
tures intellectual illumination and spirit- 
ual quickening cannot be denied. To 
some the course has been a new gospel. 
Aside from his uncommon personal grace 
and charm, the man’s moral earnestness, 
the beauty of his ideals, the range of his 
knowledge and the breadth of his sym- 
pathies have carried their own appeal. 
There was a sanity, a good temper about 
him which one sometimes misses in the 
social reformer. There was not a nar- 
row or censorious word on his tongue 
as there is not a line of that character in 
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his book, The New Humanism. Moreover, 
his well-balanced optimism, his faith in 
American institutions and intentions, 
along with his searching’ exposure of 
national weaknesses, his constant asser- 
tion that society is to be reconstructed, 
not by drastic reforms, but by gradual and 
natural processes, his urgent plea that 
men gird themselves for nobler living and 
for more faithful service today instead of 
' dreaming of possible Utopias tomorrow, 
are as pertinent and useful to the Boston 
atmosphere as to any other place on the 
planet. Formany strong, fine, true words 
which he spoke a large number of per- 
sons are under lasting obligation to him. 

Nevertheless there are two important 
particulars in which we take decided 
issue with the teaching of Professor 
Griggs. They concern matters to us so 
central and vital to right thought about 
this universe and human life and to right 
living itself that we cannot look upon 
him as a prophet whose word is final. 
The first divergence is his conception of 
religion. We cannot find in his speech 
or his writings any trace of a belief that 
religion is anything more than an unaided 
working out of good inward impulses. 
We are all in the process of becoming 
better, as we lead the strenuous life, as 
we love and minister to others, as we 
cherish ideals of beauty and truth. There 
may be a personal God back in the ‘dim 
unknown,” but prayer to him, fellowship 
with him, reliance upon his personal care 
—those are matters in regard to which we 
cannot be and need not be very sure. 
Life may be full and rich and beautiful 
enough without any clear knowledge on 
this point. 

Over against this position place the 
clear and the commonly accepted deliver- 
ance of Christianity with regard to the 
nature of religion. The Christian sees 
first of all in this universe a living God, 
with whom he can establish personal re- 
lations. He sees again redemptive proc- 
esses at work in the world with which he 
“may ally himself in his upward struggle. 
He sees himself the prey of temptation, 
fear and anguish. He cries out for a 
deliverer, and he thinks he knows where 
to look for one. And this brings us to 
our second radical disagreement with the 
teachings of Professor Griggs. 

Not for a moment can the Christian 
believer entertain any such conception 
of Christ as Professor Griggs has frankly 
acknowledged. To rank him simply 
among the many teachers of the race, to 
find his value for our time only in the 
memory of an exalted character and 
in a residuum of his teaching modified 
by a liberal admixture of Greek thought, 
not merely does violence to the central 
loves and loyalties of the Christian heart, 
but runs athwart the deepest and the 
eaimest convictions of the Christian 
mind. We believe that through the pres- 
ence of Jesus in the world God meant to 
say something to the world and do some- 
thing for the world, definite, unique, ab- 
solute and universal. We find in Jesus 
not only the primal source of authority 
respecting the things of the Spirit, but 
the final and exhaustless authority. We 
believe that in him-are gathered up and 
concreted into one splendid embodiment 
suited for the uses of all ages the great 
universal redemptive purposes of God. 

The mere statement of the Christian 
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position shows how wide is the gulf be- 
tween the teaching of the church and 
that to which Boston has been giving 
such eager heed. To be sure, in some 
branches of the church to which the light 
of modern knowledge has not penetrated 
to any great degree there is still insist- 
ence upon certain phraseology which 
would better be discarded ; and there is 
also a tendency here and there to declare 
as essential what really lies only on the 
circumference of Christian truth. But 
in the real battle of the day between a 
Christian and a purely naturalistic the- 
ory of the universe no sane follower of 
Jesus spends his time defending verbal 
inspiration or this or that theory of the 
atonement; but the great ideas touching 
the nature of God and man and the mean- 
ing of Jesus for the race he will continue 
to maintain and defend as the church 
throughout all the ages has done. 

We believe also that competent Bibli- 
cal scholars could easily show how inade- 
quately Professor Griggs grasps the teach- 
ings of Jesus asa whole. His claim that 
Jesus proclaimed chiefly a way of escape 
from this evil world and that the early 
Christians lived a meager and ascetic 
life cannot, we think, be substantiated. 
“One cannot imagine any one of them,” 
he says, “painting a picture or writing a 
dramatic poem.” To which it may be 
sufficient to reply as Octavius did in the 
dialogue of Minucius Felix, ‘‘We may 
not speak great things but we live them.” 
Self-realization is the ideal which com- 
mands Professor Griggs’s admiration, 

. but self-sacrifice is the keynote of Chris- 
tianity, yet such a sacrifice of self as 
issues in a nobler self-realization than 
that obtained when it is avowed as the 
ruling ambition. 

It is farthest from our purpose to stig- 
matize Professor Griggs as dangerous or 
to warn people not to hear him. On the 
contrary, we have repeatedly urged others 
to attend his lectures, confident that they 
would find food and stimulus. No man who 
has any message to which hungry hearts 
respond can be silenced, even if some of 
his teachings from the standpoint of the 
Christian Church are defective and mis- 
leading. Error can only permanently be 
overcome by good-tempered and persist- 
ent presentation of the truth. Profes- 
sor Griggs is a lover of truth and he has 
not advanced in life so far but that he 
may considerably recast the substance of 
his teaching. Forthat teaching, after all, 
is not so very new. The world has heard 
it many times, but seldom put with the. 
freshness and power with which it has 
been recently phrased among us. It is not 
great enough for the storm and stress 
periods of human existence. It has never 
saved the world and it never can. 





Our Washington gorrespondent de- 
scribes the celebration of the centennial 
of the national capital. Senator Hoar’s 
oration contained passages that it would 
be difficult to surpass for appositeness 
and depth of feeling. Washington today 
is one of the most beautiful of national 
capitals, and has in it potentialities of 
more beauty, providing the artists, archi- 
tects and sculptors of America are al- 
lowed to determine development along 
esthetic lines. The appeal of the Amer- 
ican architects’ national organization for 
a chance to plan the proposed addition to 
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the White House is one that should 
heeded. : ; 





Reorganizing the Societies 


Our Congregational churches give about 
$1,200,000 annually into the treasuries of 
six societies for educational and mission- 
ary work, home and foreign. A commit- 
tee of nine persons chosen by these socie- 
ties, after careful study of the situation, 
recently recommended a plan of federa- 
tion. On another page are printed the 
opinions of a number of representative 
men concerning this plan. Their judg- 
ment probably reflects fairly that of the 
churches. These facts appear in their 
statements: 

The movement to federate the societies 
is approved unanimously. 

The general plan proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Nine is acceptable to all. 

Difficulties in working the plan are 
suggested by several of the writers. All 
except one of the committee are or have 
been on the official boards of the six 
societies and could appreciate these diffi- 
culties from long experience. They will 
cordially approve of modification of the 
plan if after further consideration it 
seems desirable. 

Differences of opinion are expressed as 
to these specific recommendations: 

1. The writers are nearly evenly di- 
vided as to the wisdom of one joint an- 
nual meeting. To many one meeting for 
the foreign and one for the home work 
each year seems desirable, one to be held 
in the East and the other in the Interior 
or West. The committee thought it re- 
flected the prevailing sentiment in pro- 
posing one meeting, but it did not repre- 
sent the preference of all the members, 
and is recommended only as an experi- 
ment. 

4, Some writers hesitate as to the wis- 
dom of a single secretarial head for each 
society. That represents a principle gen- 
erally adopted by large business corpora- 
tions. When one person is held responsi- 
ble for administration the counsels of his 
associates are no less valuable. 

5. One treasury and one treasurer for 
all the societies seemed to the committee 
the ideal plan. But this would not be 
practicable unless their headquarters 
were all in one city. Of the three socie- 
ties in Boston only the American Board 
has a salaried treasurer. The only ex- 
pense of the treasuries of the two smaller 
societies is for such clerical work as would 
be necessary under any readjustment. 
The heaviest cost in this department is in 
the three societies at New York. 

7. The sub-committee proposed would 
probably suggest the proportionate sums 
for the different objects, and the meth- 
ods of collecting them. It has been pro- 
posed that a canvass of all the churches 
should be made each year in October for 
pledges to all the societies. Whatever 
plan is adopted it is evident that this 
committee’s work would be of the highest 
importance. The reduction and systema- 
tizing of collecting agencies is one or the 
objects of federation most desired by the 
churches. ’ ‘ 

Finally, the purpose of the recommen- 
dations proposed by the committee of 
nine is twofold : to promote economy and 
efficiency in administering the benevolent 
work of the denomination, and to in- 
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crease the receipts. And in the minds of 
those most closely related to the societies 
the last thing is first. They know that if 
the sources of revenue are dried, paraly- 
sis will follow. They dread any change 
which may possibly diminish contribu- 
tigns. The committee of fifteen ap- 
pointed by the National Council devoted 
its labors only to secure increase of gifts. 
The committee of nine has sought to 
further this effort and also to secure more 
effective use of gifts. 

The recommendations of this commit- 
tee will, we hope, be fully discussed at 
the spring meetings of associations and 
conferences, and some formal expression 
of opinion adopted which may be made 
the basis of action at the National Coun- 
cil next October. 





The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 


As amended by the Senate the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, clearing the way for 
the ownership and control by the United 
States of an isthmian canal, is so different 
a document from that negotiated by Sec- 
retary Hay and assented to by Lord Salis- 
bury that, with the temper of the Senate 
as it is now, it would seem best for the 
Executive to withdraw the treaty ere 
enacted in its amended form. A combi- 
nation of ultra-Americanism and solici- 
tude for the financial interests of trans- 
continental railroads, the one motive 
controlling certain senators and the other 
motive other senators, has brought about 
such action by the Senate during the past 
week as must cause the fair-minded, 
country-loving American to blush. Not 
only has the Davis amendment to the 
treaty which gives to the United States 
the right so to use the projected canal as 
‘to secure by its own forces the defense 
of the United States and the mainte- 
nance of public order,’’ passed by a vote 
of sixty-five to seventeen, but the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in order to 
shut off more radical propesitions, has re- 
ported in favor of two other amendments 
to the treaty. One, if passed, will be no- 
tice to Great Britain that the United 
States abrogates the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty; and the other strikes out from 
the treaty the article which orders that 
the contracting Powers—Great Britain 
and the United States—bring the new 
compact to the notice of the other Powers 
and invite them to adhere to it. 

That there is considerable well-reasoned 
and perfectly honest criticism of the 
treaty as it came from the hands of Mr. 
Hay and Lord Pauncefote we do not deny. 
That the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty may be 
abrogated by us at any time we insist 
upon doing it is also true, for nothing but 
the use of force can make a pation abide 
by contracts it no longer considers just or 
for its own interests. That the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty should be abrogated we . 
believe, but it should not be done sum- 
marily, at least until efforts have been 
made to bring it to pass through diplo- 
macy. Nor have we aught to gain by 
planning for exclusive military control 
and -military rights in the canal. That 
we should dominate the canal no Euro- 
pean power would seriously dispute if 
discussing the matter as an abstract prop- 
osition; and, as a matter of fact, our 
power to control the canal in time of war, 
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should it involve our own security, would 
always be dependent upon our navy and 
not upon any fortifications on the canal 
itself or on any troops that might be 
thereabouts. 

On the other hand, there are many rea- 
sons why a canal owned by us but open to 
the trade of the world and managed 
the Suez canal is by Great Britain would 
be of incalculable worth to us in moral 
Ways as well as commercial. A canal 
managed on “‘jingoist”’ lines will not only 
add to European distrust of us, but ac- 
centuate the distrust now rife in Central 
and South America. 

Of course Great Britain’s present plight 
is such that she is not in a position to 
protest with much vigor against any 
course we may decide to pursue, but she 
will not forget, even if she has to forgive. 
For our part, we are disposed to put 
more confidence in the statecraft of Mr. 
Hay than in the disinterestedness of 
many of the most prominent critics of the 
treaty in the Senate, and we share with 
him chagrin at the course which the Sen- 
ate has taken in response to the shriek- 
ings of yellow journals like the New 
York Journal, and the plottings of the 
corporation attorneys who occupy seats 
in the Senate. The Senate’s treatment 
of the arbitration treaty and its treat- 
ment of this treaty show it to be as dan- 
gerous and hostile to popular demands 
and as reactionary almost as any upper 
house in Europe made up of titled per- 
sonages. 

If, after we secure able men to shape 
our foreign affairs, men.with experience 
in diplomacy, with knowledge of the cur- 
rents of European politics, with a sense 
of the proprieties of international inter- 
course and with some sensitiveness to 
the ethical ideals of the most advanced 
civilization, the fruit of their negotia- 
tions is to be thrown into the arena of 
debate only to be mutilated by the incom- 
petent or the selfish, then of course it 
will become more and more difficult to se- 
cure men of commanding intellect and 
cosmopolitan experience to enter the 
Cabinet. Will democracy recognize and 
submit to expert guidance? That is the 
critical question of the future, especially 
so for us as we set out to engage in inter- 
national politics. 





The Last Christmas of the 
Century 


It is the last only because of mistaken 
reckoning. It is really the fifth Christ- 
mas of the twentieth century. If the 
pictures which art has evolved and elo- 
quence described as connected with the 
birth of Jesus had been seen by the world 
when he was born, the date would have 
impressed itself on history so clearly that 
the mistake would have been impossible. 
The sign and wonder of Christmas are 
that an event unnoted when it occurred 
has grown in human estimation of its 
importance till time is reckoned from 
it by the nations that rule the world. 

Around the advent of the Christ a few 
shepherds of Bethlehem and wise men 
from an unnamed land are gathered in 
the gospel story. Around the Christ on 
this last Christmas of the nineteenth 
century kings and wise men of the 
world gather, and they confess that he 
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only ean solve the vast problems of 
human society and government. Never 
did so many souls perplexed as to their 
own duty and destiny, so many men bow- 
ing under the burden of so heavy respon- 
sibilities, turn to the Christ for light. 
From the child looking out into the new 
century asking what he shall do with his 
life, to the assembled representatives of 
the great Christian nations asking what 
they shall do with China and its four hun- 
dred millions, the world’s great questions 
are brought to Christ. 

And his answer to all never seemed so 
clear, never was recognized by so many 
as the true wisdom as now. “Give your- 
self,” he says. Give your heart’s serv- 
ice, which is love’s expression, to your 
wife, your husband, father, neighbor, na- 
tion, give yourself to humanity, ‘‘even as 
the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his life.” 
This is the true meaning of Christmas 
giving. This is the message of the first 
Christmas to the last one of the. nine- 
teenth century. The extent to which it 
is apprehended and accepted is the meas- 
ure of the joy and hope of the coming 
century. e 





Differences Between Christmas- 
keeping Nations and Others 


Nations in which Christmas is observed 
popularly differ greatly from one another, 
perhaps as much as other nations differ, 
but they are at one in reverencing one 
Lord and in celebrating the day of his 
birth. Moreover, in spite of many errors 
of belief and practice, they all regard 
Christmas as significant of present and 
promised blessing, of peace, good will, 
pity, benevolence and love. So far as we 
are aware, other nations, those, for ex- 
ample, which are Buddhist or Moham- 
medan, have no similar anniversary. 

It needs but a hasty examination to 
prove that, taking the world as a whole, 
the nations which honor Christmas Day 
exhibit a purer, more progressive, more 
useful type of civilization and religion 
than do others. As Daniel Webster once 
said, ‘‘ Where have the life-giving waters 
of civilization ever sprung up, save in the 
track of the Christian ministry?’ Their 
citizezs are more prosperous and happy. 
In spite of all the misery and sin which 
still characterize them, they are the most 
advanced along the road which leads 
towards an ideal state of human society. 
Is this merely a coincidence or is their 
superior condition the effect of their at- 
titude towards Christ and his gospel as a 
cause? Unmistakably the ‘latter is the 
truth. Itis but trite to insist that both 
in theory and in experience the principles 
of Christianitysdo most to promote the 
highest welfare of mankind. 

Why then reassert a fact already a 
commonplace? Because we are still a 


long way from exemplifying, even in this’ 


favored nation of our own, the gospel of 
Christ as it deserves and as mankind 
needs. Because the powers of evil are 
active and aggressive, subtle and insidi- 
ous, tenacious and alluring the whole 
world over, and in some respects more 
so than ever. Because at the Christmas 
season, when hearts are more tender, 
precious and holy memories have more 
power, and hope and courage are rekin- 
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died even in the hitherto defeated and 
despondent, it is the time of all times 
when we should try to appreciate vividly 
and realistically what a tremendous, all- 
pervasive, eternal difference it has made 
to the world that Jesus Christ has come 
into it in the flesh andjhas left his teach- 
ing, his example and his followers among 
men. : 

It is the time to realize afresh, and 
more vividly than ever, the difference 
between the conditions of the nations 
which keep Christmas and of those which 
disregard it, to comprehend why those 
differences exist, and to study how we 
individually may re-enforce and promote 
the work of God everywhere among men. 
Christmas should afford a supreme mis- 
sionary impulse, and the more because of 
its personal and domestic enjoyments. 





In Brief 


To paint the central figures in the Christ- 
mas story was not the delight of the old mas- 
ters only. Modern artists as well have loved 
to picture their conception of the Christ child 
and his mother. On our cover this week we 
reproduce one of the most interesting and 
original of the many such pictures by modern 
artists -the Madonna and Child by A. Edel- 
felt. Of the artist of today, as of some of 
olden time, it seems true that 


The young Saviour throned at Mary’s breast, 
Was but some little child whom he loved best. 





Vandals broke off and chipped away parts 
of the granite canopy over Plymouth Rock 
last week. Rewards for the detection of the 
guilty are offered. Their consciences must be 
flinty. 





When you are about to take up a collection 
for any object, why not specify on your calen- 
dar the amount which the church may reason- 
ably be expected to give? Many people like 
to have some concrete standard by which: to 
gauge their benevolence, 





The new field secretary of the Ministerial 
Relief Fund states that cause effectively in 
another column of this issue. Surely the 
churches ought not to let those ministers suf- 
fer who have long and faithfully served the 
denomination in their behalf. 





R. F. Horton, in the British Weekly, finds 
fault with John Watson, D.D., because he 
stands forth in his last book, The Doctrines 
of Grace, as an advocate of Episcopacy and 
sacramentarianism. Otherwise he has naught 
but praise for the charm and the orthodoxy 
of the book. 





Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker says that his study 
of the apostolic preachers has led him to be- 
lieve that the secret of their power was that 
they were evangelical and persuasive, that 
they kept within the reach of the humblest 
understanding, and that they went to the peo- 
ple with authority. 





How is this for remarkable liberality? A 
church of 400 members recently sent to one of 
our national societies a contribution of nine 
cents “from the Church of —— for the year 
ending November, 1900.” It took four cents 
to send the money and receipt. The church 
expends $6,000 a year for home expenses. 





The impetus for the formation of the En- 
deavor Church just organized at Valdez, 
Alaska, was given entirely by a full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian, who, in spite of great odds, 
established a C. E. Society, a relief station 
and this church. Then he was very fortunate 
in locating claims and now is a wealthy man. ~ 


n 
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The American Bible Society has learned 
through its representative, Rev. Juhn R. 
Sykes, that Rev. Mr. Greene and his wife and 
two children, Miss Gregg, Mr. and Mrs. Grif- 
fith and Mr. Brown, missionaries who were 
found by the German exdeditions to Pao- 
tingfu and other towns in the vicinity, have 
reached Tientsin in safety. 





It appears from returns of the last election 
that considerably less than two in 100 voters 
in this country have faith that temperance 
will be promoted by the Prohibition party. It 
also appears that the number of such voters 
has not increased during the last dozen years. 
Prohibitionists polled 249,000 in 1888, 270,000 in 
1892, 145,000 in 1896, and, so far as returns are 
in, 182,291 last month. 





Mr. A. E Frye, superintendent of schools 
in Cuba, next week expects to marry one of 
the Cuban teachers who came to Cambridge 
last summer. The story of his proposal of 
marriage as told by himself is that he wrote 
to the lady that, knowing she was against an- 
nexation he would not ask that the island be 
annexed, but only a portion of it. She replied 
that she would not consent that any part of it 
be annexed, but would accept a protectorate 
at his hands. 

Mr. Pulitzer of the New York World has 
failed to induce Dr. C. H. Parkhurst to edit 
the evening edition of that paper for a week. 
All such schemes are devised to gain notori- 
ety for the journal at the expense of the repu- 
tation of the preacher. That Dr. Joseph 
Parker of London should have succumbed to 
temptation is surprising, in view of his recent 
criticism of those who yearn for “ideal” 
journalism. He will edit The Sun during 
Christmas week. 





Of 19,000,000 articles handled in the regis- 
tered mail of the United States postal serv- 
ice last year, only eighty-seven pieces were 
lost either by carelessness or dishonesty or 
accident. During the same period the postal 
officials transmitted $1,677,500,000 of govern- 
ment funds, and not a dollar was lost in trans- 
mission. This is a record of Governmental 
employees’ integrity and ability which it will 
be difficult for any private firm or business 
corporation to equal. 


The jubilee appeal of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, through its executive committee, 
printed on page 959, should not be overlooked 
by any reader who prizes the Christian foun- 
dations on which our country is built. No 
human organization has had a more honorable 
part in promoting the wonderful progress of 
Christian faith in America during the last 
century than the Home Missionary Society. 
Help it to enter the new century free from 
debt and in still greater strength. 








“In what year was Jesus born?” asks a 
correspondent. He was born before Herod 
the Great died, for Herod ordered the 
slaughter of the infants of Bethlehem in order 
to kill him. Herod died 1904 years ago. 
Therefore it is probable that we are about to 
enter on the sixth year of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. In the year 526 A. D. Dyonissius, a 
Roman abbot, fixed the birth of Christ in the 
year of Rome 754, and this date has been uni- 
versally accepted. But it is evidently erro- 
neous. 





Is a set led pastor necessary to the life of 
a church? We would not advise any church 
to dispense with the services of one, but at 
least we can quote a historic precedent show- 
ing that he is not absolutely indispensable. 
It is recorded of the church in Tinmouth, Vt., 
that for fifteen years it enjoyed only occa- 
sional preaching? But when there was no 
preacher Judge Porter, one of its deacons, 
read a sermon and prayed and kept up the 
service without missing a Sunday in all the 
fifteen years. 
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We appreciate the compliment paid to The 
Congregationalist when the State Associa- 
tions—some forty, more or less—vote unani- 
mously that the bright and timely papers read 
before them shall be published in our columns. 
Of course the impossibility of our compliance 
with these requests, with very rare exceptions, 
is recognized. If we published a daily paper, 
and left out all the news, we could not begin 
to print all the good things worth reading that 
are said by Congregationalists. 


The Presbyterian building in New York 
city is to have a bronze tablet commemorat- 
ing missionary martyrs in China. The Con- 
gregational House, Boston, ought to have 
such « ¢vbdlet, bearing the names of the mar- 
tyred missionaries of the American Board. 
Its walls should tell the story of these great 
events in Congregational history, and the 
names of those who have sacrificed their lives 
for Christ’s sake on the mission field should 
be placed where they will be seen by those 
who visit the headquarters of the denomina- 
tion. 


The figure of Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol has 
been familiar to two generations of Bostoni- 
ans. A graduate of Bowdoin College of the 
class of 1828, he was for more than half a cen- 
tury pastor of the West Unitarian Church, 
which was known as the Independent Con- 
gregational Society. The church distanded 
on his retirement in 1889. Dr. Bartol died 
last Sunday at his home in Boston at the age 
of eighty-seven. He was a shrewd thinker, a 
pronounced radical in religion, a man of gen- 
tle and benevolent nature, a minister after 
the old school ideal, a gentleman without 
guile. 


The political and social rights of the Negro 
of the South are not to be spurned by the 
South or overlooked by the North without the 
protest of the Northern churches that have 
spent so much in life, money and prayer to es- 
tablish Christian institutions of learning 
there. The American Missionary Association 
at its meeting in Springfield passed resolutions 
deprecating the political situation in the 
South. At the recent meeting of the General 
Committee of the Freedman’s Aid and South- 
ern EducatiorSociety of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church held in Newark, N. J., similar 
action was taken. 


Rabbi Fleischer of Boston, in a sermon last 
Sunday evening on a Jew’s Idea of Jesus, 
rebuked his co-religionists as a race for their 
bigoted attitude toward Jesus. For himself 
he said, “‘ Whatever Jesus was he must stand, 
along with the God idea and the Bible, as one 
of the transcendent contributions of the Jew 
to humanity.” To him Jesus is “the ideal 
Jew, because, with all his distinct Jewish- 
ness, he is so completely universal in sympa- 
thy. Of all Jewish prophets, Jesus seems to 
me most human, most conscious personally of 
relation and communion with the divine... . 
His greatness lies in his bodying forth that 
consciousness by his stimulating precepts and 
his inspiring example.” 


This statement by Bishop Clark of Rhode 
Island indicates that he at least does not in- 
tend to be held responsible in any way for the 
recent conduct of other bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church at the consecration of 
the bishop-coadjutor of Fond du Lac. He 
writes the following formal notice: 


As the recent consecration of the bishop- 
coadjutor of Fond du Lac was held under the 
authority of the commission signed and sealed 
by me as presiding bishop of the church, I 
feel myself called upon to disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for the violation of the rubics on 
that occasion, and the introduction of vest- 
ments having no authority of use inthe church. 

’ Tuomas M. CLARK, 
: Presiding Bishop. 


Rev. Thomas Smith of India, whose death 
is announced in another column, was told 
over two years ago by physicians in different 
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parts of the country that he was the victim of 
an incurable disease. Clinging, however, to 
hope, he went with Secretary Barton to a 
Boston expert, who, after careful examina- 
tion, pronounced the same verdict and told 
Mr. Smith that his days on earth would in all 
probability be few. At once physician, sec- 
retary and missionary knelt down, and when 
it came Mr. Smith’s turn to pray the heroism 
and devotion of the man rose triumphant over 
fear and distress. There was but a brief pe- 
tition for himself that God would prepare 
him for the great change, and then he poured 
out his soul in behalf of India and the prog- 
ress of Christianity there. What fine stuff 
goes into the making of a missionary! 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 30-Jan. 5, The Old and New, 
Your Purposes. Matt. 13: 51, 52; Luke 5: 
36-39. 

There lies on my desk, as I write, an inter- 
esting volume published fifty years ago under 
the title, The Half Century. It records the 
-changes that took place in this country in va- 
rious departments of life between 1800 and 
1850. Dr. Mark Hopkins wrote the introduc- 
tion, in the course of which he said: “‘ Making 
every allowance for our proximity in time and 
for our tendency to magnify what has relation 
to ourselves, we yet cannot be mistaken in 
supposing the past half-century to be among 
the most remarkable in all time.” If these 
words were true of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, how much greater is their ap- 
plication to the fifty years just closing, and if 
any of us should be alive in 1950 we should 
agree with the historian of that time in his. 
eulogy of the fifty years then past as the “‘ most. 
remarkable in all time.” 





The fact is we are at a most interes‘ing 
point in history. Weare heirs of all the ages 
and are on the verge of greater acquisitions 
and opportunities. In vain do ultra-practical 
people tell us that these divisions of time are 
simply arbitrary; something within us re- 
sponds to the solemnity of the fading century 
and strange yearnings and new and precious. 
hopes are stirred for the coming era. We 
ought to take advantage of this situation in 
our religious life. He who has been careless 
and dull before ought to wake up and give 
heed to the meaning and mystery of existence 
today if he is ever going to be alive to what 
time means. 





And yet, when the celebrations are over, 
and the sermons all preached, and the moral- 
izing in the papers is ended, and we settle 
down to everyday routine again, we shall have 
to face our duties as they come to us one by 
one in the present fleeting moment. Well 


-will it'be for us then if we shall not dream 


too much over the distant past or indulge in 
extensive castle building for the next hun- 
dred years. Let us ask ourselves what we 
can get out of our immediate past; what we 
want to do in our immediate future. Did last 
week add to our store of faith, witness a 
greater mastery over ourselves and the growth 
in our hearts of kindliness toward all man- 
kind? What do we want to be today and to- 
morrow—not ten years hence, not forty 
years hence. Can we cherish any higher 
ambition than to act nobly today and tomor- 
row and the day after? 


While you have been reading these line 
the stream of time has moved on in its resist- 
less course. The new has become the old. 
O, to honor and use the flying moment in such 
& way that when it is gone forever it will rise 
up in benediction and inspiration! O, that 
we may link our most daring hopes and high- 
est ambitions for the coming one hundred 
years with the most prosaic tasks of today! 
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The Christmas Mummers 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Hark! what is it the mummers say, 
Bearing the holly and ivy spray ? 
“ Praise, for a child is born today!” 


Hark! what is it the mummers sing, 
With triumph in their caroling ? 
* Praise, for today is born a king!” 


Hark! what is it the mummers call, 
Chorus with rapturous madrigal ? 
* Praise unto Him who is born for all!” 


Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Washington's Birthday Party 

The day we have but just celebrated is 
the birthday of our nation’s capital. One 
hundred years ago the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred from Philadelphia 
to Washington. Because the exact date, 
Novy. 17, ‘‘was not convenient, Dec. 12”’ 
was chosen as the most suitable time, 
after the assembling of Congress. The 
governors of all the states were invited 
and a majority came, some with their 
staffs. The day was made a legal holi- 
day, the weather was clear and cold and 
the sun never shone upon a happier or 
more remarkable birthday celebration. 


At the White House 

In the morning the governors with 
about two hundred and fifty invited 
guests assembled at the White House at 
the personal invitation of President and 
Mrs. McKinley. This number is about 
the seating capacity of the executive 
mansion, which has not been enlarged or 
materially altered since President and 
Mrs. Adams moved into it in 1800. It is 
expected that its enlargement shall be a 
permanent result of this centennial cele- 
bration. In the East Room, beneath one 
of the great cut-glass chandeliers, sur- 
rounded by foliage plants and electric 
lights, was a complete and beautiful plas- 
ter model of the proposed executive man- 
sion. It is very much the plan of the 
late Mrs. Harrison. For historic and 
sentimental reasons the present edifice is 
to remain unchanged, but buildings simi- 
lar to it in style and size are to be placed 
east and west of it, and to be connected 
by curved, columned corridors. Follow- 
ing Colonel Bingham’s explanation of the 
model was a masterly oration by Commis- 
sioner Macfarland on The Development 
of the District from 1800 to 1900. A 


third oration by Governor Shaw of Iowa ~ 


treated of The Development of the States. 


At the Capitol 

The procession from the White House 
to the Capitol was the only feature of the 
celebration accessible to the general pub- 
lic. The parade, though short—three- 
quarters of an hour in passing—was one 
of the finest that has ever passed up that 
historic avenue. It was a military escort 
to the President and his guests, and was 
largely made up of regulars from the dif- 
ferent branches of the army and navy. 
Flags floated from roofs and windows all 
along the way, the street was kept clear 


by ropes, and there was plenty of room. 


on the sidewalks for the good-natured 
throng of people. ‘ 
The House had had a long session the 
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day before, but during the night a com- 
pany of sailors from the Dolphin had 
wrought its transformation. The large 
swivel chairs had been removed and re- 
placed by small movable ones that doubled 
the seating capacity and halved the com- 
fort of the floor. Flags sent over from 
the navy yard at Brooklyn covered the 
walls from the gallery down, and were 
draped upon the screens at the rear and 
about the Speaker’s platform and desk at 
the front. The sound of the tack ham- 
mer took the place of the Speaker’s gavel. 
The flags were the standards of different 
nations and alternated with United States 
flags. As tye work had been hurriedly 
done some curious mistakes had been 
made. The English flag was beneath the 
President’s gallery and some of the en- 
signs were upsidedown. Visitors pointed 
them out and they were changed. It was 
a startling and rather confused mass of 
color and form: the red and yellow of 
Spain, the green of Persia, the cross 
of Switzerland, crescent and star of Tur- 
key, the dragon of China interspersed, 
not blended, with the red, white and blue 
of our own stars and stripes. One longed 
for the illustrated pages of the Standard 
Dictionary to make them all out. 

The members of the House all took 
seats on the Republican side and were 
called to order, as usual, by the announce- 
ment of Speaker Henderson and the 
prayer of the chaplain. Then the sena- 
tors marched in two by two and took the 
front seats on the Speaker’s left. After 
them the diplomatic corps, headed by Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. Next him was the 
French ambassador, then the Japanese 
minister, with two little ladies, the only 
women upon the floor. Minister Wu 
wore an elegant robe of changeable silk 
and gave close attention to all the pro- 
ceedings. The governors and their staffs 
came next, followed by a brave array of 
army officers, General Miles leading. 
Their brilliant uniforms @md clanking 
swords were a foil to the black, rustling 
gowns of the justices of the Supreme 
Court as they made their way to the up- 
holstered chairs placed in front of the 
senators. A pause, then the whole dis- 
tinguished body and all the people in the 
full galleries rose as the President and 
the members of his official family came 
down the aisle and seated themselves in 
the easy-chairs at the right of the Speak- 
er’s desk. Senator Frye presided. The 
five speakers, Representatives Richard- 
son and Payne, Senators Daniels, Mc- 
Comas and Hoar, sat in a row upon 
the platform usually occupied by the 
clerks. The venerable chaplain of the 
Senate, raising his sightless eyes and 
trembling hands to heaven, asked God’s 
blessing on the nation, its officials and 
its capital. The speeches were, all good, 
but too many and too long. Each reads 
well, but it was a task to remain until 
half-past six in that close and crowded 
chamber. Yet one felt it to be the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 

Never before in our history has such a 
notable assemblage of all the branches of 
the national Government gathered under 
one roof, having as guests the governors 
from Maine to California, from North 
Dakota to Florida. About the most rest- 
less man in the company was the vice- 
president elect. How will he endure the 
long speeches in the Senate? The serenity 
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of the President is never disturbed, and 
one could not help wondering if his appar- 
ent delight in listening was not enhanced 
by the fact that for two hours and a half, 
at least, no one could approach him with 
a want. 


The Reception 

The finale of the celebration was a large 
reception at the always beautiful Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. As the people moved 
in and out of the building it was but pass- 
ing from one fairylike spectacle to an- 
other, for the distance from the art gal- 
lery to the avenue was spanned by arches 
of electric lights making a glowing roof, 
while search-lights playing upon the mon- 
ument and the flag with the dates 1800- 
1900 made them brilliant in colors of light. 
The celebration was not a carnival but a 
stately series of dignified events fully in 
accord with the spirit of the founder of 
the Federal City, ard an earnest of what 
Washington is yet to become. 


The W. C. T. U. 

Of all recent conventions, that of the 
National W. C. T. U. has the largest and 
most Garnest constituency. Its 625 dele- 
gates represented thirty-five sections of 
work. The meetings were held in our 
newest theater. Arrangements were 
made with its generous owner some time 
ago, and when, after his death, the prop- 
erty changed hands, it was found that he 
had made provision for carrying out his 
wishes in having the temperance conven- 
tion there. Many of the same leaders 
are seen in the W. C. T. U., the Congress 
of the D. A. R. and the Woman’s Suffrage 
conventions. But the spirit and conduct 
of the W. C. T. U. meetings are very dif- 
ferent from the other bodies. There is 
no struggle for office, little wrangling 
over rules. Mrs. Lillian Stevens, the 
president, is an admirable presiding of- 
ficer, a strict parliamentarian, and busi- 
ness moves on with dispatch. The anti- 
canteen matter came up, and the ladies 
had a hearing before the House commit- 
tee. The President and Mrs. McKinley 
received the convention most graciously, 
and Admiral and Mrs. Dewey would have 
extended the same courtesy had not the 
fatal illness of Mrs. Dewey’s mother, Mrs. 
McLean, prevented. The W. C. T. U. 
women seemed as happy in a theater as 
in a meeting house, and as much pleased 
to be welcomed by our good President as 
if they had not censured the Administra- 
tion ruling on the canteen bill. 





Old Christmas Carol 


Earthly friends may change and falter, 
Earthly hearts may vary— 
He is born that cannot alter 
Of the Virgin Mary. 
Born today, raise the lay, 
Born today, twine the bay, 
Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
Born to save. 
Born to save, holly wave, 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas, 
Born a King, 
Born a King, laurel bring, 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas. 
Born for you, 
Born for you, green leaves strew, 
Jesus Christ was born of Mary, 
Born for all. ‘ 
Well befall hearth and hal 
Jesus Christ was born at Christmas, 
Born for all. 






es 
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Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Colum- 
bus, O., is best known probably by his writ- 
ings on applied Christianity, by his contribu- 
tions to the literature of social science and by 
his aids for Christian ministers—books which 
deal with the technical problems of the pro- 
fession. He serves, too, as a mediator of the 
thought of Biblical scholars, and scientists, 
and is a popularizer of their teachings; and 
sparse and antiquated indeed must be that 
clergyman’s library which does not have at 
least one of the twenty and more books which 
he has written. At conventions of civic re- 
formers his is a familiar figure. He also has 
a side to him which is revealed in such work 
as is found in the accompanying story and in 
poems and hymns, some of which will abide. 
There are few more versatile or helpful men 
in the Christian ministry. The story which 
follows introduces certain characters who 
have figured in former Christmas stories by 
the author. 


Some of us have not forgotten that 
Maine lumberman, Mr. Haliburton Todd, 
to whom things are apt to happen about 
Christmas time. When last heard from 
he was lying on his couch with a broken 
leg, at his home in the Maine woods, 
muttering fantastic threats of retribu- 
tion against the jolly party which had 
surprised him on Christmas Day, and had 
compelled him, a prince of givers, to 
learn how blessed a thing it may be to 
receive when you cannot help yourself. 

Five years have passed, and Mr. Todd 
has removed his residence to a city in 
the West which shall be nameless in this 
story, because it is the one city of the 
United States whose modesty exceeds its 
enterprise. In one of the working class 
districts of this shy city Mr. Todd has 
been erecting a great wood-working fac- 
tory; the building is complete, but there 
has been some delay in the delivery of 
the machinery. It is now the middle of 
December, and there is no promise of its 
arrival before the beginning of the new 
year. 

Mr. Todd is glancing, with some mani- 
fest pleasure, about the principal hall of 
his palace of industry. He has made it 
as bright and inviting as he could; the 
men and women who will work for him 
will spend most of their working hours 
within these walls, and he means that 
they shall have a comfortable working- 
room. . 

‘* Homes are dismal and desolate enough 
hereabouts,’”’ he says; ‘“‘we’ll see what 
can be done for the shop.” 

The clean floors, the wide, high win- 
dows, the parti-colored walls of glazed 
brick, all give the place a cheerful aspect ; 
and, as the master looks round upon it, 
a thought strikes him. 

“Why not?” he soliloquizes. ‘It’s 
the last chance to make it useful in this 
way, and it may be the best day’s work 
that will ever be done in it. There 
would be room on this floor for 1,000 
without crowding. We could cover this 
shafting with bunting, and festoon the 
windows with green. Something to eat? 
We could fix that.” Serve it on the floor 
below. The benches will answer for 


tables, and I know a caterer who could 
manage it. They could come up here 
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Mr. Todd’s House Warming 





A Christmas Story by Washington Gladden 


afterwards. Music, of course—an or- 
chestra—and Ruby, bless her! will sing 
for them. They’ll keep still for her. 
The children could have games in the 
packing-room, if I can get the right mas- 
ter of revels. Brad and Ben together 
are a good team. 

“Can I get my party? First catch 
your rabbit. Perhaps the settlement 
folks can give me hints. Invitations 
might go through the Building Trades 
Unions. Mob? Well, it might be pru- 
dent to invite a few policemen. But, 
on the whole, I think I will not. No, 
we will have no policemen. Will it 
work? I think so. A place like this 
ought to be dedicated as much as a 
church. And this is the way to dedi- 
cate it. It is going to be a sanctuary 
of help and a temple of good will, if we 
can make it so. The people who work 
in it are going to be happy in their work 
and contented in the belief that the place 
is sacred to their welfare. It is right 
that it should be opened to them in this 
way. It will help them to understand 
what it means. I will go over and talk 
it up with the Johnsons.” 

It will be inferred that the Johnsons, 
too, have followed the star of empire. 
That sturdy sea captain is now in com- 
mand of a large steamer on the inland 
waters. His home is in the nameless 
city. It is Uncle Hal’s most constant 
refuge. 

The cable line soon bears him to the 
door and Ben letshimin. This strapping 
boy of sixteen in belted blouse and golf 
stockings bears small resemblance to the 
lad of ten whom we first met on the 
streets of Boston ; he is awkward and self 
conscious as boys of his age are apt to be, 
but his generous manliness has suffered 
no serious eclipse. 

“Hooray, Uncle Hal!’’ is his greeting. 
“You’re in time for supper. Dad’s just 
in and it’ll be ready in ten minutes.” 

Man and boy, arm in arm, walk into 
the pretty library. It is quite another 
scene from that in which Mr. Todd first 
found the broken household in the Boston 
tenement house—this cozy room with the 
low bookcases, and the choice etchings 
and the baby grand in one corner, with 
the violin and cello cases standing near 
and the couches and easy-chairs and the 
coal fire burning in the grate. .And here 
is the mother, ten years younger than she 
was six years ago, and Ruby, a woman 
slender and tall, with a deep look in her 
large, dark eyes, for character ripens fast 
under such a discipline as that through 
which Ruby passed in the years of her 
girlhood. Here, too, is the father, bronzed 
and stalwart as of yore, yet refined and 
dignified by his added years ; evidently a 
man who wears well, to whom the atten- 
tions of time give a heightened polish. 

It is a cordial greeting which Mr. Todd 
receives from this happy group, and they 
are soon seated at the supper table. 

“It’s about time you were giving ac- 
count of yourself,’ says the head of the 
house. ‘We haven’t seen you for a 
week.” ’ 

“No,” answers the guest. “I ran down 





East to hurry up that machinery, if pos- 
sible.” 

‘*What’s the prospect ?” 

‘Not much better. I shall have to 
wait three weeks yet, I fear.’ 

“Provoking.” 

“Rather; but I’ve been considering 
whether I might not do a little business, 
while I am waiting, without my machin- 
ery.” 

‘“What manner of business ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t in the directory. I heard the 
parson saying the other day that the best 
kind of work is never done by machinery, 
and it occurred to me today that my fac- 
tory is in good shape to do a little of that 
kind of work.” 

So Mr. Haliburton Todd proceeds to 
unfold his scheme for Christmas Day. 

“Beautiful! Uncle Hal,” says Ruby, 
with her prompt enthusiasm. 

“Yes, my dear, the conception is all 
right. I wish I could be sure of the exe- 
cution. Perhaps the verdict may be the 
Frenchman’s mot about the charge at 
Balaklava, I remember a story in which 
a feast was spread and nobody came; 
everybody sent regrets. Not many of 
my invited guests will be kept away by 
new farms or yokes of oxen, but they 
may find other excuses.” 

“You remember, though,’ says the 
lady behind the urn, ‘‘that that table was 
finally furnished with guests, and they 
were much the same sort of guests, I 
should suppose, as those whom you pro- 
pose to invite.”’ 

‘Hardly, as I remember the story. 
That table was filled with tramps and 
vagabonds. I’ll feed them, as the man in 
the story did, if I can do no better, but 
I’m not aiming at them. It is the work- 
ing people and their families—the self- 
respecting working people—such as are 
going to occupy my factory when work 
begins—I want them. They are hard to 
capture, in their present state of mind, 
and I don’t know how I shall manage 
them.” 

“Trust you to manage anybody,” says 
Ben. ‘Do you fancy that these people 
could quarrel with you?” 

“We shall have no quarreling, my boy; 
but the problem is to give them an even- 
ing of real enjoyment—to warm the 
cockles of their hearts with something 
better than beer. This is my undertak- 
ing, and I cannot afford to fail. My 
whole venture will be greatly affected by 
it. You know what I mean todo; I am 
going to try to have something like Christ- 
mas in my factory every day in the year— 
not toys and sugarplums, but peace and 
good will; and the result must not be 
prejudiced by any mischance.” 

“You are not going to fail, Hal,’ an- 
swers Mr. Johnson, with sober confidence. 
“The people you are after will come, and 
you will make them understand you. It 
is a capital way to launch your enter- 
prise; it gives you the right chance to 
get acquainted with the people.” 

“Very well; I am glad you feel confi- 
dent about it. But I shall want the help 
of all of you.” 

“With all our hearts,” cries Ruby. 
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**Count me in!” echoes Ben. 

“Command us all,” chimes the mother. 
‘““We know now what our Christmas will 
be.” 

For the next few days the army of prep- 
aration marches. Haliburton Todd is a 
master of details; nothing is forgotten. 
‘The caterer and the decorator are under 
commission; such furnishings for the 
rooms as the feast will require are ready; 
the orchestra is instructed as to the spe- 
ial services which it will be required to 
perform. Many bright, cheap draperies 
give the large rooms the appearance of 
‘banqueting halls. 

The manner of the invitation gives 
most concern. It is decided that admis- 
sion shall be by ticket; that dignifies the 
festival and removes the suspicion that it 
is to be a free supper for vagrants; fami- 
lies are more likely tocome. The settle- 
ment people advise the distribution 
through the Trades Unions, the secretary 
of each union to be provided with tickets 
which he may issue on request to mem- 
bers and their wives and children, the 
name of each to be written in. The card 
reads thus: . 

Mr. Haliburton Todd presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. and Mrs. and their children 
—— desiring their presence at his new fac- 
tory, corner of Franklin Avenue and Fulton 
Street, on Christmas evening, at seven o'clock. 

Music and r ‘citations may be expected, and 
it is hoped that neighbors living in this ward 
may spend a pleasant evening together. 

Mr. Todd is not, happily, altogether 
a stranger to the dwellers in this district. 
He has been among them for six months ; 
many of them have been employed upon 
his building, and they have partly found 
out what manner of man he is. All of 
these are enlisted in the work of extend- 
ing the invitations, and several days be- 
fore Christmas it is reported that five or 
six hundred cards have been issued. 

But no such work as this can be under- 
taken without stirring up some adver- 
sary. Was it not the Prince of Good 
Will himself who once demanded of those 
who had been the witnesses of his merci- 
ful deeds: “Many good works have I 
done among: you: for which of these do 
ye stone me?’’ One who does nothing 
but good is apt to be stoned for that by 
some who are envious and by some 
whose gains are interfered with, for there 
is no kind of beneficent work which does 
not diminish the opportunity of those 
who live by the ignorance or the misfor- 
tune of their fellows. 

A few small souls in the vicinity of Mr. 
Todd’s factory foresaw in him a business 
rival, and his liberal policy with the em- 
ployees on his building had also excited 
the suspicions of certain extortionate em-* 
ployers who had reasons for not wishing 
that sort of example to be quotable in 
their neighborhood. Such men can al- 
ways find tools to do their dirty work in 
the ranks of labor; the mercenaries in 
that army are not, unhappily, so rare as 
they ought to be, and they are apt to be 
tonguey and plausible fellows, who know 
how to play upon the prejudices and an- 
tipathies of the men and often to mis- 
lead them to their undoing. 

At the last meeting -before Christmas 
of the Council of the Federated Building 
Trades one of these astute gentlemen 
ventured to attack Mr. Todd’s Christmas 
party. He was a fluent young chap by 
the name of Grigsby, whose vocation, as 
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he expressed it, was that of a “‘hagita- 
tor.’ Plumbing was to him of the na- 
ture of an “‘avocation’”’; it sometimes 
called him away from his regular trade, 
but did not seem to detain him long. 
How he managed to live so well upon so 
little labor was not known, but the more 
sober-minded of the working men had 
their suspicions. The course which he 
had taken in some of the labor disputes— 
in which his voice had first been loud for 
war and had then been strangely modu- 
lated to the advocacy of ignominious sur- 
render—had not always been explicable. 

But a man with a limber tongue, a 
plausible manner and colossal assurance 
can often for a long time keep control of 
large bodies of working men. The same 
thing is true, I regret to say, of political 
organizations, and even of churches. It 
is disheartening, sometimes, to see how 
large a proportion of the population of 
America is still under the spell of the 
glib talker and the unfaltering liar. 
Such people are always found out, but 
they often flourish for many days like the 
“green bay tree.”” And agitator Grigsby 
was still flourishing, with the other green 
things, at this Christmas tide. What in- 
stigations may have reached him from 
other sources we may not know, but he 
had personal reasons for not liking Mr. 
Haliburton Todd. In one of his lapses 
into industry he had found empioyment 
in Mr. Todd’s factory, and had been 
caught by that vigilant builder at a dis- 
reputable piece of scamping—which was 
about to be covered up and might have 
resulted in serious injury. So clear a 
case of conscienceless dishonesty was it 
that Mr. Todd called the contractor and 
made him dismiss Grigsby on the spot, 
admonishing him never to be seen again 
upon thé premises. Agitator Grigsby 
therefore owed Mr. Todd no good will, 
and the meeting of the Trades Council 
gave him an opportunity to vent his 
spleen. He introduced a resolution, dis- 
approving of the acceptance, by members 
of the Builders’ Union, of Mr. Todd’s in- 
vitation, and proceeded in a noisy ha- 
rangue to support his motion. He read 
the card of invitation and held it up to 
ridicule. 

“Mr. Haliburton Todd presents his 
compliments, does he? Why doesn’t he 
hoffer ’em for sale? He might get six- 
pence a gross for’em. Has to give ’em 
away, does he? Not much demand for 
’em, I suppose. [Applause and laughter. ] 
It looks as though the honest working 
men of this ward didn’t want much of Mr. 
Haliburton’s Toddy. [Loud laughter.] 
One o’ ‘the schoolbooks told what a 
hold Roman said about this sort of thing 
‘I’m afraid of the Greeks bringin’ pres- 
ents’ he said. So am I. When any 
bloomin’ capitalist comes around with a 
bribe keep yer heyes peeled.” 

Mr. Grigsby was capturing his audi- 
ence, but not all of it; here were men 
who knew Mr. Todd and could not be 
stampeded by this eloquence. 

“What's the idyet drivin’ at?” said 
Tom Maguire to Terry Collins. ‘Ach, 
but there’s bad blood in him!” 

Mr. Grigsby went on. 

“In my judgment, Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, horganized labor will find no 
friend in Mr. Haliburton Todd. He’s no 
use for the hunions. He will fill his place 
with scabs, mark my word! He turned 
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me out of a job because I was a hunion 
man.” ‘ 

“That’s a lie, Bill Grigsby!” shouted 
Maguire. ‘ Ye know yer lyin’!”’ 

“Mr. Maguire,” said Grigsby, blandly, 
for he was aware that he had waked up 
the wrong passenger, “I forgive ye that 
insult for I know ye to be an honest 
man; but if ye knew as much as I know 
about the hins and houts of this business 
ye would know that reasons can be found 
for anything ye want to do. I know 
what’s below all this, and what I’m tel- 
lin’ ye’s the truth.” ‘ 

And Mr. Grigsby proceeded, confining 
himself to hints and insinuations, his au- 
dience following him with evident sym- 
pathy. 

But Tom Maguire’s blood was up. 
*“‘Run, Terry,’ he whispered, ‘‘to the 
nearest ’phone and call Muster Todd. 
Tell him to come here to-wanst. I'll get 
the floor when this liar sets down, and 
I’ll talk till Mr. Todd comes. Meet him 
on the way, and tell him what’s up.” 

Mr. Grigsby concluded amidst a burst 
of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Hooray!’ voices were 
shouting. ‘Did him up in good shape, 
didn’t he?” ‘‘Good-by, Todd!” 

Meanwhile the sober-minded minority 
were holding their tongues and looking 
ashamed, and Tom Maguire was on his 
feet, shaking his fist at the man in the 
chair. Tom is not an orator; like Mark 
Antony he is a plain, blunt man, but he 
manages to put things together rather 
pungently. 

** Muster Chairman an’ Gintlemen,” he 
began; “I know Muster Todd; I have 
worrkt for him, I have; and he is a white 
mon, he is, every day in the wake, I know, 
and Sundays too, I’ll bet.” 

“He is!” “Right you are!” from 
voices in the audience. 

“There ain’t a better mon in this 
city to wurrk for, there ain’t. He pays 
the best wages that’s goin’, he does; an’ 
he knows ye wheriver he sees ye, an’ 
gives ye the time o’ day like a gintleman, 
always. An’ it’s not him that fergits ye 
when ye’re in throuble. When my little 
bye tuk sick an’ died”—the lump in 
Tom’s throat began to be in evidence— 
“he kim to see us more’n wanst, an’ yer 
own brother couldn’t ’a’ been kinder. 
When the little lad’s sowl was goin’ out— 
an’ I didn’t know it, but he did—I seen 
him standin’ over by the windher, lookin’ 
out, an’ he was cryin’ for me, God bless 
him! An’ I don’t stay here, sor, an’ hear 
that mon lied about, sor, not by nobody, 
sor. It’s not thrue that this mon was 
turned out o’ the buildin’ for bein’ a union 
mon, no, it isn’t! He was turned out 0’ 
the buildin’ for doin’ the rascalist bit o’ 
work I ever seen done by a ploomber, an’ 
that’s sayin’ much {loud laughter from 
the other trades]. I’m a ploomber me- 
silf an’ I know rascally ploombin’ when I 
see it [more laughter]. An’ I wouldn’t 
belave the wurrd uv any mon that wiped 
a jint like that one was wiped, I wouldn’t. 
Ploombin’, indade! It’s my belafe that 
the gintleman who proceeded before me 
knows a hape more about layin’ other 
kind o’ pipes than lead pipes an’ iron 
pipes; an’ ye’d better beware of his soft 
sodder, ye had.” 

By this time a good part of the audi- 
ence was with Tom, and in the midst of 
the sensation which followed this sally 
Terry ushered in Mr. Haliburton Todd. 
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“Here’s the blessed mon, this blessed 
minute,” cried Tom. “Muster Chair- 
man, I move that Mr. Todd be invited to 
this platform to shpake for himsilf.”’ 

Amid generous cheers, and some mur- 
murs, Mr. Todd stepped forward. 

“T am not quite sure what you want of 
me,” he said, “‘but I understand that re- 
marks have been made here, representing 
me as the enemy of organized labor. I 
cannot let you think anything like that. 
I have long believed in labor organiza- 
tion, and prefer, when I can do so, to em- 
ploy union men. I don’t always approve 
of all that is done by labor organizations— 
nor by organizations of capital either; but 
I think that it is better for all of us that 
labor should be firmly organized; it is the 
only way to prevent the oppression of 
labor by hard-hearted employers. No 
man can point to any act of mine which 
is not in harmony with this statement. 
If trades unions propose any action 
which seems to me unjust I shall oppose 
that action, but I hope to find them act- 
ing reasonably, and when they act rea- 
sonably I shall stand by them. As I 
hope to be a large employer of labor in 
this district, I desire that this matter 
should be clearly understood at the out- 
set. 

“ As for my Christmas party, you know 
that I have no claims on any of you, but 
my building is unoccupied, and it oc- 
curred to me that it might be pleasant 
for my neighbors and their families to 
come together Christmas evening in a so- 
cial way. I can only promise to treat 
you as civilly as I should wish to be 
treated, and I hope that you may find 
something to enjoy. If any one thinks 
that I have any selfish schemes beyond 
this I hope that he will live long enough 
‘to know better.” 

The manliness of this speech was irre- 
sistible; it was greeted with a round 
of applause; Grigsby’s resolution was 
promptly tabled and the assembly voted 
to thank Mr. Todd for his speech and for 
his kind invitation. The attack had re- 
coiled upon its promoters, and the Christ- 
mas party had been well advertised. 

The people were coming, beyond a 
doubt; and the entertainers girded them- 
selves for their task. Two days before 
Christmas the Nortons arrived; the pro- 
gram was settled and rehearsed, and the 
two families had their Christmas dinner 
together in Uncle Hal’s bachelor quarters. 

It was curious to note the transforma- 
tions wrought in these young people 
since their last meeting. Five years turn 
a lad into a hobbledehoy and transfigure 
agirlintoa woman. The masculine con- 
tingent liad grown conscious. Burt Nor- 
ton was a Sophomore and Ben Johnson a 
Freshman in college, and that implied a 
certain constraint in their intercourse; 
Pearl Norton had run up into an over- 
grown miss, and Sam was just scheming 
to shed his knickerbockers; Ruby was the 
only one who was fairly through the fer- 
mentation of adolescence, and for her 
there was a quiet amusement in the 
gawkiness of the rest. But they were all 
right-minded young people, united in 
their worship of Uncle Hal,.and gaining, 
through this devotion, more of tonic 
for their better selves than any of them 
knew. This scheme of his has enlisted 
their enthusiasm, and they talk it over at 
the Christmas dinner with great hilarity. 
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“Where do I go, Uncle Hal?” asks 
Jack. 

‘You go into the packing-room.” 

“‘With the kids?” - 

“Yes; Ben and Pearl and you are de- 
tached to serve under Captain Johnson. 
You are to think up all the games you 
ever heard of—games of action, for big 
children and little ones. They will start 
plenty of fun themselves, but you can 
steer them.” 

“We have half a bushel of bean-bags,”’ 
says Pearl, “and a dozen sets of ring 
toss, and half a dozen krokono boards; 
and we can play ‘hunt the ring’ and 
‘flesh, fish and fowl,’ and all such games. 
I think that we can keep them from go- 
ing to sleep.” 

‘*Perhaps we'll get a rop3,’’ says Mr. 
Johnson, ‘‘and give the bigger boys a 
chance for a tug of war.” 

So the plans are matured, and the 
whole reception committee is on the 
ground at an early hour. The guests 
come in groups and throngs, looking 
wistful and curious as they enter; but so 
cordially greeted by the hosts and host- 
esses as they enter that suspicion and em- 
barrassment soon disappear. Watch the 
master of the feast as he goes up and 
down the room, shaking hands with those 
whom he knows, who appear to be many, 
and with gentle courtesy seeking to be 
made acquainted with those wrom he 
does not know; picking up the little folks 
and tossing them in the air and laugh- 
ing with them as he gently drops them 
on their feet ; drawing the boys and girls 
about him and chatting with them in the 
most frank and confidential way; inspir- 
ing every one with his own overbrim- 
ming good will and good cheer. All the 
rest are helping, each in his own way. 
In great letters along the wall is the 
quaint assurance: 


WE ARE NEIGHBORS. LET US GET 
ACQUAINTED. SPEAK TO YOUR NEIGH- 
BOR! HE WILL NOT BITE yov! 


Everybody laughs at the homely in- 
junction and turns to do as he is bid. 

The supper is served by an army of 
well-trained waiters, and there is enough 
for all. 

Rising from the feast the children are 
admonished that games are in order in the 
packing-room, and thither they throng; 
their elders ascend to the large hall, 
where more decorous mirth is in order. 
The orchestra, on an elevated platform, 
discourses inspiring music and the prom- 
enade concert begins, Mr. Norton and 
Mrs. Johnson leading the march. At the 
further end of the hall the younger folk 
keep time in livelier movement to the 
same inspiriting measures, 

By and by, a few strokes upon a gong 
and the beckoning hand of Mr. Todd 
bring the company around the platform. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes are to be given 
to a brief program of music and speech. 

‘* First,” said Mr. Todd “I want you 
to hear Miss Johnson sing a Christmas 
song that ought to be sung every Christ- 
mas”; and Ruby, supported by the or- 
chestra, pours out her heart in that great 
melody of Adolphe Adam, “O Holy 
Night.” The girl’s emotions were kin- 
dled by the scene before her, and when 
she came to the last stanza every word of 
it was spoken so clearly that no sylla- 
ble could be missed: 
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Truly he taught us to love one another, 

His law is love and his gospel is peace ; 

Chains shall he break, for the slave is our brother, 

And in his name shall all oppression cease. 

Fall on your knees! 

O hear the angel voices! 

O night divine, O night when Christ was born, 
O night divine! 

It was something more than a voice; it 
was @ woman’s soul, thrilled by the same 
passion that trembled in the sky that 
night over Bethlehem. The audience 
wanted more, tumultuously. But Mr. 
Todd stilled them. 

“You shall hear her again, presently,” 
he said; “now I want you to listen to 
Mr. Norton,” and that railway dignitary, 
who had not wholly forgotten his triumphs 
on the academy stage, gave them, in 
grand style, Tennyson’s ‘Ring out, wild 
bells,” which touched another ¢hord. 
Then Captain Johnson, summoned for 
the service from his revels in the packing- 
room, sang with his robust baritone Gou- 
nod’s Nazareth, and then once more 
came Ruby. 

“Tt is not a Christmas song that Miss 
Johnson will now sing,” says Mr. Todd, 
“but it is one that .some of us have 
heard more than once on Christmas, and 
always wish tohear.” And the girl lifted 
up her voice again in a song that seemed 
to have been made for her: 


Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take, O, take me to your care. 


For Ruby the song has many tender as- 
sociations, and tears are in her voice as 
she utters its passionate pleading. There 
was little noise when she finished, but 
there were moistened eyes and heaving 
breasts. Ruby had come and sung and 
conquered; the gentleness that lives in 
human breasts had answered to her ap- 
peal. It is a sympathetic audience to 
which Mr. Todd now turns for a final 
word. 

“T must not keep you standing here 
much longer,” he says, “but before you 
go I wish to say a word to you, my friends 
and neighbors. I am glad that so many 
of you came to my house-warming; I 
want you to know this place, and I want 
to know as many of you as I can. Ina 
few weeks more the machinery will be in 
motion here, and I shall have work fora 
good many men anda few women. Some 
of you, perhaps, will be my partners in 
this work; all of you, I am sure, will 
wish me well. . 

“*T have come to live among you; this 
ward will be my home, and this factory 
will be my workshop and my playground 
and my club and my church—yes, my 
everyday church. The interests of my 
life will be mainly here—not exactly as 
some men’s interests center in their places 
of business, for this, to me, will be some- 
thing more than a place of business. 
Some men have steam yachts and stables 
full of fast horses, and I shall have my 
factory. That does not quite tell the 
story either. Mr. Mills builds beautiful 
hotels in New York where poor men can 
fare handsomely for thirty cents a day, 
and Sir Walter Besant gets a People’s 
Palace built at the East End of London; 
which is a club-house and a concert hall 
and an art gallery and a place of instruc- 
tion and amusement for thousands of 
people—and I have built my factory. 
The Mills hotels and the People’s Palace 
are beautiful deeds ; they brighten many 
lives. I mean that my factory shall do 


the same thing. A people’s hotel or a 
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people’s club, or a people’s institute or a 
social settlement may be a good instru- 
ment for increasing human welfare and 
happiness, but I see no reason why a pal- 
ace of industry like mine may not prove an 
equal benefit. At any rate, that is what 
it is here for. I hope that it will be the 
brightest spot in the whole ward. It will 
give employment and livelihood, I trust, 
to a good many people. We must try to 
manage it so that we shall be sure of that. 

‘‘Whatever money is made out of it, be- 
yond that—and beyond a comfortable liv- 
ing for myself—will be spent in this 
neighborhood. It will not be carried off 
to some elegant suburb and expended 
there in sumptuous living; it will not be 
hoarded—I shall never be a rich man—it 
will be used here and now. People some- 
times talk about trying to leave the world 
better than they find it; I am going to try 
to leave this world better than I have 
found it. It is something like a wilder- 
ness now; I trust that we may make 
some corners of it to blossom as the rose. 
We ought to have a few pretty parks and 
playgrounds; we ought to have a good 
reading-room and picture gallery, and a 
concert-room where we could hear good 
music; we ought to have a score or two 
of coffee-houses where one can spend a 
safe and pleasant evening; we ought to 
have clean streets, and flowers about our 
houses. Paradise is pretty nearly lost 
hereabouts; can it be regained? Ibelieve 
that we can do something toward it, and 
the rest of my life is going to be spent in 
the enterprise. 

“But no man can do it alone; I shall 
need the sympathy and the co-operation 
of all my neighbors, and especially of the 
people who work for me. The factory 
will be their enterprise as well as mine; 
what we are able to do with it largely 
will depend on their good will. 

‘‘Forgive me, my friends, for keeping 
you so long. I have talked about myself, 
in the last six minutes, more, I think, 
than I ever did before in all my life; but 
it seemed necessary that my neighbors 
should know what I am trying to do, that 
we may understand one another and 
work together. 

“Christmas has always meant much to 
me; it means a little more every year. 
All that it signifies I shall not try to tell 
you, but every one of us knows tonight 
that something has come into the world 
from above the world, something better 
than all our gains and inventions, some- 
thing that helps us to be better friends, 
better neighbors, better men and women. 
I have a few verses here which tell us 
something about it; they have been 
printed on a Christmas card which you 
may take home with you, if some of 
these boys will distribute them. But be- 
fore you go, I want you to sing together 
this Christmas song. Captain Johnson 
and the orchestra will lead us.”’ 

This was the Christmas song, and they 
sang it with a will: 

And art thou come with us to dwell— 

Our Prince, our Guide, our Love, our Lord? 


And is thy name Emmanuel— 
God present with his world restored? 


The world is glad for thee: the rude, 
Wild moor, the city’s crowded pen ; 

Each waste, each peepled solitude 
Becomes a home for happy men. 


The heart is glad for thee! It knows 
None now shall bid it err or mourn ; 

And o’er its desert breaks the rose 
In triumph o’er the grieving thorn. 
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Thou bringest all again ; with thee 
Is light. is space, is breadth and room 
For each thing fair, beloved and free 
To have its hour of life and bloom. 


Thy reign eternal will not cease ; 

Thy years are sure and glad and slow ; 
Within thy mighty world of peace 

The humblest flower hath leave to blow. 


The world is glad for thee ; the heart 
Is glad for thee! and all is well 

And fixed and sure because thou art, 
Whose name is called Emmanuel. 

While they are singing the last strain 
Tom Maguire is climbing upon the plat- 
form. He stands there a moment, wink- 
ing hard, and lifting his brawny fist above 
his head. 

“Fwhat do ye be sayin’ for yersilves 
now, I wondher? Haven't ye a tongue in 
all yer heads? Why don’t ye be a shout- 
in’? Muster Todd, yer one of heaven’s 
own gintlemen, ye are! May all the 
saints an’ howly angels bless ye an’ give 
ye good luck; that’s fwhat we say! Ain’t 
that what yer manin’ down there ?” 

“Yes, we do!” “Right you are!” 
“Here for ye, Tom!” are the hearty re- 
sponses. 

‘* Well, thin, three cheers fer him, all 
of yes!” 

“That’s something likeit. Three more! 
Now ye’re hollerin’! Three more!” 

They throng about him as he comes 
down from the platform; they grasp his 
hand; pale women kiss it with tears. 
“God bless you, sir!’’ ‘‘Good luck to 
you!” “Long life to you!” are voices 
that fill the air. 

“Well, Ben,’’ says Mr. Todd, as they 
walk homeward, ‘‘how did your kids be- 
have?” 

“ Jolly!’’ answers the boy. ‘“‘ Liveliest 
lot you ever saw together. Teach ’em 
games? Not much! They can give you 
points every time. And they went off 
with them bags of candy happy as 
kings.” 

“* Were you satisfied, Uncle Hal?” asks 
Ruby, solemnly. 

“T should be an unreasonable being to 
be dissatisfied,” he answers. ‘It was 
better than I hoped.” 

“It was better,’ rejoins the girl, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘than any angel from heaven 
ever dreamed. All the while you were 
speaking, those glorious words which Mr. 
Norton had just repeated kept ringing in 
my ears. It seemed to me that the thou- 
sand years of peace had really begun.” 

“« Just a glimmer of that dawn, I hope,’’ 
said Mr. Todd. “But it is coming! Noth- 
ing can stay it. It will shine more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 





Jesus Christ and Social Progress 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, in the conclusion 
of an article with the above title in The 
Homiletic Review, says: 

Christ with majestic form hath 
stepped from city to city and continent 
to continent. Standing in the market- 
place, cities have put away their vices 
and crimes; harems have become homes; 
while he looks, the king hath put away 
his cruelty and become a father. Look- 
ing toward the legislative hall, the jurist 
hath softened his heart and become gentle 
and humane. Standing at the door of 
the prison and lazar-house, men have put 
away falsehood and squalor and com- 
forted those for whom Christ hath died. 
He hath touched marriage and it hath 
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become a sacrament; he hath touched 
the book and it hath become wise; he 
hath touched the laws and they have be- 
come just; he hath touched art and mu- 
sic and they have become high and pure; 
he hath touched wealth and made riches 
splendid; he hath touched the library and 
lent it refinement; he hath touched elo- 
quence and made it high and exalted; he 
hath touched religion and made it full of 
love and sympathy: he hath touched the 
cradle and the babe hath become God’s 
child; he hath touched the grave and it 
hath become the door into life jmmorta). 
His loveis universal, his truth is everlast- 
ing, and his kingdom shall have no end!” 


Sir Arthur Sullivan and Chris- 
tian Hymnology 


BY REV. CHARLES FRANCIS CARTER 


Sir Arthur Sullivan was the counter- 
part of his music, genial, unaffected, sim- 
ple and entertaining. Strong affection 
for those nearest him was expressed in 
his unfailing devotion to his mother, 
while the death of a beloved brother, who 
had high promise as an actor and musi- 
cian, was one of his deep griefs. The 
history of the song that will be remem- 
bered perhaps as long as any he wrote 
serves to indicate how deep were the foun- 
tains from which some of his melodies 
flowed. Miss Proctor’s verses, entitled 
The Lost Chord, for several years had 
lain in his mind awaiting their musical 
counterpart, but the adequate inspiration 
had not come. He was watching by the 
bedside of his brother, in the quiet night, 
while the dying man slept, and there, un- 
der the tender impressiveness of the 
scene, deepened by the strength of his 
own affection, the words of the poem had 
their birth in song. 

The outreaching of the human spirit, 
when the clouds are round about it, the 
groping of the soul toward some source 
of comfort and assurance, the breaking 
in of the light, the affirmation of undy- 
ing hope as one of the eternal verities, 
are all depicted here in the melody, that 
at first is hesitant, that then passes on 
into the region of its desire, and at the 
end strongly declares its assured convic- 
tion, supported by worthy chords and 
buttressed by ennobling harmony. It is ‘ 
an unusual composition, being somewhat 
descriptive in its character and hence not 
of the highest order, yet its portrayal of 
genuine feeling fully entitles it to the 
popular and almost unprecedented fa- 
vor with which it was received, and 
makes it an enduring monument to his 
brotherly love. 

The friendly character and hearty man- 
ner of the man rendered him much liked, 
and he had a personal interest in the 
members of the companies engaged to 
sing his operas. A day spent with him 
upon the Thames led to an instance of 
his spirit of comradeship. While the 
electric launch in which we were sailing 
was passing through the lock, we had 
taken to the bank and were watching the 
fascinating scene. In the midst of the 
flatboats, canoes, launches and various 
craft with which the river was thronged, 
Sir Arthur caught sight of the soloist 
who was then at the Savoy singing the 
tenor part in the opera of the Gondoliers. 
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Now he was poling his way down stream, 
waiting for the next chance to enter the 
lock. To attract his attention Sir Arthur 
whistled in a peculiarly clear and pene- 
trating tone one of the notable airs that 
we had heard him sing the night before. 
The tenor quickly heard it, looked up 
with a pleased expression as he detected 
the composer, and they greeted each 
other with evident good fellowship. 

Not only was he highly endowed and 
rigorously trained, but he was a most 
diligent worker. On this same day, as we 
were moving along on the river up toward 
Windsor Castle, under the quiet English 
skies, in answer to a query about his 
method of composing and the way in 
which he found his themes, he said: “‘ They 
do not come on such a day as this, out 
here in the open. One has to work for 
them.” Probably tehind my question 
there lay some hint of the impression 
that musical themes come unsought and 
unpremeditated, and that the composer 
has mainly to record his spontaneous 
ideas. His answer disclosed the spirit of 
reliance upon a more strenuous method. 
Concentration of interest and studious 
application were large factors in his suc- 
cess. He would have concurred in the 
reply that George Eliot makes Stradiva- 
rius give to the moody painter who sought 
to trade on his genius: 

A great idea is an eagle’s egg, 


Craves time for hatching; while the eagle sits 
Feed her. 


If thou wilt call thy pictures eggs 
I call the hatching, Work. ’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands: he could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. Get thee to thine easel. 

It was eminently true that Sir Arthur’s 
product was the result of work, system- 
atic, painstaking and orderly. It is well 
to associate with this gifted man, who re- 
ceived in the cradle so large a legacy of 
talent, the clear recognition of the neces- 
sity of labor and the habit of unfailing 
industry. 

The final estimate will assign his great- 
est success, doubtless, to the field of comic 
opera, and those who appreciate the close 
connection between amusement and mor- 
als will not be disposed to withhold a 
large measure of gratitude for the human- 
izing and wholesome influence exerted by 
Sullivan’s lighter music. And yet it may 
be questioned if his influence and fame 
will be as far extended by this form of 
composition as by the more serious music 
with which he enriched the church. If 
the writer of a good hymn makes the sur- 
est bid for immortality, as I believe Dr. 
Munger has said, then the one who mar- 
ries it to a tune of equal merit and con- 
vincing fitness must be an associate 
claimant for the laurel wreath. 

There can be no doubt that many of 
Sullivan’s tunes will be found in our 
hymn-books for years to come. . The note 
of exultation he has given to the Easter 
hymn, ‘Christ is risen”; again in St. 
Kevin there is a noble call to praise, 
**Come, ye faithful, raise the strain” ; 
Stanley’s words, ‘‘He is gone: a cloud of 
light has received Him from our sight,” 
have an impressive musical setting that 
is destined to be better known and more 
freely used; ‘‘ More love to thee, O Christ,” 
is voiced in a melody of sweet simplicity 
that a child might sing; an appealing 
sentiment is in the notes set to the words, 
‘We are but strangers here, heaven is 


our home”’; a child’s voice goes with the 
graceful melody of St. Theresa, “ Brightly 
gleams our banner”; an appropriate se- 
verity attends Isaac Watts’s ‘“‘There isa 
land of pure delight,” while a gratifying 
originality comes out in the strain, “The 
homeland, O, the homeland.” That many 
of these tunes will remain for a long pe- 
riod among the resources of the church 
may confidently be predicted, some of 
them holding a place of favor in company 
with the great processional, ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian soldiers, marching as to war.” 
While these songs are sung by the people 
in the pews, the trained choirs will turn 
also to the oratorios, The Prodigal Son 
and The Light of the World, finding in 
them helpful re-enforcement of the Scrip- 
ture themes. 


Once Again, O Blessed Time 


Once again, O blessed time, 
Thankful hearts embrace thee ; 
If we lost thy festal chime, 
What could e’er replace thee ? 
Change will darken many a day, 
Many a bond dissever ; 
Many a joy shall pass away, 
But the “Great Joy ’”’ never. 


Once again the holy night 
Breathes its blessing tender ; 
Once again the manger light 
Sheds its gentle splendor ; 
O could tongues by angels taught 
Speak our exultation 
In the Virgin’s Child that brought 
All mankind salvation! 
— William Bright. 


In and Around New York 


A Quartet of Brooklyn Churches 

Three of our churches have held their an- 
nual meetings. Central, though it Mest Dr. 
Behrends, is in excellent condition. Sinve )ais 
death the pulpit has been filled by able 
preachers, and there has been no appreciable 
falling off in attendance. The present mem- 
bership is 1,480, a few less than last year, ac- 
counted for partly by deaths. All the schools 
and societies are in a flourishing condition, 
and the contributions for benevolent and mis- 
sionary purposes amount to over $20,000. 

The reports at the meeting of the South 
Church were of such a character as to lead 
Dr. Lyman to say at the close of the meeting 
that high-water mark had been reached by 
the church and that it was in the best possible 
shape to begin the new century. There has 
been a small gain in membership, the present 
number being 1,128, the largest in the history 
of the church. The report of the Sunday 
school and that of South Chapel, on Fourth 
Street, showed an equally hopeful condition. 

At the close of Bethesda’s third year as an 
independent organization a gain of member- 
ship in both church and Sunday school is re- 
ported. A touching reference was made to 
the death of Dr. Behrends, of whose church 
Bethesda was formerly a mission. 

At Tompkins Avenue Dr. Meredith has 
requested that his salary be fixed at the figure 
at which it stood ten years ago, at which 
time he was voted an additional $2,000 yearly. 
This action, he explains, is due to the fact 
that certain changes in pew rentals will 
affect the finances of the church. 


Dr. Kent in a New Position 

In accepting the Home Missionary Secre- 
taryship for the district of Greater New York 
and the superintendency of the New York 
Church Extension Society Dr. R. J. Kent, in a, 
letter to the joint committee of the societies, 
says that he takes up the work only on con- 
dition that he be given such assistance, paid or 
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otherwise, as will permit him to do it without 
slighting his pastoral work in Lewis Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn. He points out also to the 
committee that the establishing of new Congre- 
gational churches in this community entails 
more than the mere erection of buildings, 
which, money and material being in hand, can 
be rapidly constructed. But the spiritual or- 
ganism, the thing of greatest importance, 
must have time and the right conditions in 
which to grow. 


Methodists Aroused 

Methodists of New York argue that they 
have been playing the part of the mother who 
could not attend to family mending because 
she had so much sewing to do for the heathen. 
They are behind Methodists in other cities in 
organizing along twentieth century thank of- 
fering lines, but they have been giving mean- 
while to almost every cause in Methodism. 
Now they have formed committees and imme- 
diately after the holidays will start to raise 
$1,000,000 with which to pay debts of all 
Methodist churches in the New York district 
and to endow conference claimants, St. Chris- 
topher’s Home and the New York Home for 
Deaconesses. Two years will be needed for 
the task, it is expected. Public meetings and 
an exchange of pulpits among pastors are the 
two plans so far devised. One committee, 
working as part of the general scheme, will 
look after the forward movement, which aims 
to bring new members into the churches. 

CO. N. A. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 14 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln, presiding, quoted from 
Mrs. Goodell’s paper at the annual meeting 
of the Board, “‘ Power with God in prayer is 
the highest possible attainment in the Chris- 
tian life,” a power which is gained by the 
fellowship with God to which we are called 
and to which we may be led by the indwelling 
Spirit, if we meet the two conditions of love 
and obedience. 

Mrs. Kellogg illustrated the pure in heart 
by the delicate lenses of the telescope, so diffi- 
cult to gain even in the most careful process 
of making. 

Mrs. George Gould, impressed by the gentle, 
compelling force which has guided many 
lives, spoke of the soldiers being able to climb 
the dangerous wall of Peking “when they 
had the orders” as illustrating what may be 
accomplished when the Spirit guides. 

Diiss Child read a tender letter from Miss 
Luella Miner, written in Peking, Oct. 25, 
and addressed “‘to the friends of Miss Mor- 
rill and Miss Gould,” full of appreciation of 
them and of sympathy for the sorrow-stricken 
friends, although she says, “ Only God’s voice 
can speak peace.” It is now evident that 
Miss Gould died from fright when dragged 
from the house, while Miss Morrill lived 
through a day of untold agony. 

Miss Case of Osaka, Japan, testified to the 
comfort she had gained from the letters writ- 
ten her by friends in the homeland, whom she 
had never seen, but who had adopted her as a 
missionary to be prayed for and remembered. 
She also gave an interesting account of the 
Plum Blossom Girls’ School, of which she and 
Miss Colby have much responsibility. Miss 
Hegashira, who is remembered by many 
friends who knew her during her course of 
education in this country, is now matron and 
head teacher in this school, and is most effi- 
cient in lines of Christian work. Miss Case 
urged prayer for Osaka with its more thana 
million inhabitants, and modestly said that 
she would like to take back with her next 
March fifteen single women to work in that 
city. Where are the women? And where is 
the money ? 

Miss Child quoted The Congregationalist’s 
assertion that the present offers “the greatest 
call to arms which the Christian Church has 
ever had.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Bargain in Art 
A BOYS’ CHRISTMAS STORY 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


He stood on the platform of the elec- 
tric car, one hand on the rail to assist him 
in descending the steps, the other clutched 
firmly in his pocket below his short 
reefer. He was so absorbed in studying 
the window of the wonderful Five and 
Ten Cent Store opposite that he trod ab- 
sent-mindedly on the pointed russet toe 
of a young man’s shoe. 

‘*Keep your eyes open, my boy,” said a 
quick, but not unkindly, voice. 

Roy glanced into a pair of keen, gray 
eyes as he mumbled an apology and stum- 
bled off the car step, but the next mo-. 
ment everything was forgotten in the 
glories of the window, where, below the 
gilt-lettered legend, ‘“‘ Any article in this 
window five cents,’’ was a bewildering 
display of wares. Long wreaths of ever- 
green, interspersed with little crystal 
balls, were wound about the brilliant 
pitchers and boxes and trays, and each 
one was only five cents. Roy’s eyes glit- 
tered, and the twenty-five cents in his 
pocket actually seemed to throb against 
his fingers. Here he could buy a present 
for his mother, for his big sister and one 
for each of the three younger children, 
for five times five is twenty-five. 

He entered the door of this tempting 
emporium, squeezing his small, sturdy 
figure in behind a stout lady in a cloth 
cape. By means of persistent digs into 
all opposing substances, he made his way 
to the counters and edged himself cau- 
tiously along them. 

He was unexpectedly pushed around a 
corner by an excited woman and found 
just before him a table with a surprising 
supply of images—big images, little im- 
ages, people and animals, stout and slen- 
der, short and tall. They were all of one 
color, a pinkish drab, and reminded Roy 
of a statue in a neighbor’s window called, 
“Weighing the Baby.” These seemed 
quite as handsome, but of course tliey 
must be very expensive. 

‘“‘How much are these statues?” 
asked it with fear and trembling. 

The girl nodded and smiled at him. 
**Five cents.”’ 

Roy’s heart beat high with hope. 
of ’em?” 

The girl nodded. ‘‘ Each of them,” she 
said, in polite correction. 

Roy touched the tallest statue with his 
forefinger. ‘‘Is this five, too?” 

The girl turned away from another 
pressing customer and nodded. 

Roy bent forward. ‘I think I'll take 
one. I'll take the largest, please.” 

The girl picked out a towering figure 
and held it up. “Big enough?” 

Roy nodded as he studied with delight 
the voluminous plaster folds, the rather 
indefinite features, the painfully propor- 
tioned figure with the eyes of one who 
saw a greater than the Medicean Venus. 

*“Who’s she?” he asked the girl. 

“That,” she answered, ‘“‘is Minerva,’ 
placing her upon the counter with a thud 
that frightened Roy. ‘And this’”—she 
reached for another tall image behind— 
“is Apollo.” 


He 


“ All 


In awe and admiration Roy studied the 
two statues side by side. But perhaps 
there was some defect in these works of 
molded art. He looked about him. A 
woman next to him was buying two and 
she seemed like a very nice person. Roy 
looked back at the images; how hand- 
some they were and how they would 
please Jennie and his mother! Why not 
give one to each? Roy could see in his 
mind’s eye these conspicuous figures 
adorning the mantel at home. 

The girl turned toward him again. 

“T think I’ll take those two.” Roy 
handed his precious twenty-five cents to 
the girl. 

She opened her blank-book to write 
down the price and numbers when the 
figure of a lamb took Roy’s attention. 
“That’s a pretty one, too. How much is 
that?” 

“*Five cents.” 

“T think I'll take 
like that.” 

The girl added the lamb to his pur- 
chases, tore the slip from her book, placed 
it in the little tin box and off it went. 

Roy stood waiting. ‘‘That little girl 
with the basket of flowers is pretty. She’s 
five cents too, isn’t’she?” 

The girl nodded. 

“IT think Susie’d like that,’”’ Roy mur- 
mured. He looked up at the saleswoman. 
“*T believe I’ll take that.’’ The girl took 
the little plaster figure from the counter 
and held out her hand for the payment. 
Roy colored. ‘‘You—you’ve got my 
money,” he stammered. 

The girl put the image down and turned 
to another customer. ‘You'll have to 
wait till the change comes,”’ she said. 

The next purchaser was an old lady, 
who exclaimed over the collection. ‘‘ Ain’t 
they beautiful! They’re just as hand- 
some as those Rogerses groups folks take 
so much stuck in. I'll take one.” 

It was an image of a boy with snow 
balls that she picked out. 

Roy also looked at it. ‘‘Have you got 
ai ther one like that?” he asked. 

Then he discovered a similar image 
near athand. ‘I guess I’ll take that one, 
too.” 

Suddenly the smile that had been lurk- 
ing in the corners of the girl’s mouth 
broadened, and she laughed outright. 
Roy flushed; he was afraid she was laugh- 
ingathim. The next moment she sobered 
and said, quite gravely, ‘“‘I guess you’d 
better have them done up in two bundles.” - 

A little later Roy was trudging through 
the na:row and crowded door of the 
popular Five and Ten Cent Store. Under 
one arm were Minervaand Apollo ; under 
the other the lamb, the little girl and little 
boy statues. 

Now that the family shopping was 
over, Roy thought of his own Christmas 
wishes. 

He paused for a moment before a great 
window displaying shiny, suggestive bicy- 
cles. Roy had been careful to protect his 
precious purchases from the jostling 
passers-by; but now as he faced about 
from this window with a deep sigh at the 
mournful thought that perhaps his mother 
couldn’t afford to buy him a bicycle this 
year, he came face to face with a stout, 
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aggressive woman. He turned away 
quickly, but straight into a more aggres- 
sive young man. 

Roy saw again those pointed russet toes 
beneath handsome, striped trousers, his 
face was buried in a warm overcoat and 
everybody seemed to push him from all 
sides. The next moment, down to the 
brick pavement fell his packages ; Apollo 
and Minerva with a dull, heart-breaking 
smash, while the other three rolled into 
the gutter with a sad, broken jingle. 

Roy extricated himself from the over- 
coat and plunged valiantly after the 
larger bandle. As he straightened him- 
self up, after finding it, he saw that the 
young man of the russet shoes, upon 
which he had stepped in the electric car, 
was holditg the other package. 

‘‘Here’s your parcel,” he said, lightly. 
“T should think your eyes were in the 
back of your head.” 

“It’s you that ran into me this time,” 
Roy cried, ‘‘and my statues are all broken 
to pieces. Does yours feel broken?” 

The young man pinched the package 
cautiously. ‘‘It feels rather loose.” 

“Of course they’re all smashed to 
pieces,” Roy choked and swallowed. 
“You might have looked where you were 
going. I can’t give my family any pres- 
ents now.” 

Then he thrust the probably decapitated 
Apollo and Minerva into the young man’s 
hands. ‘‘You hold this. Let me open 
the other and see if the lamb’s cracked.” 

He was about to examine this package 
when the young man, seeing that a crowd 
was gathering, bent toward Roy. ‘“‘Say,. 
look here,’”’ he ventured, “‘ we’re stopping 
traffic. Come in here.” 

He led the way into the long marble 
hallway of anear building. Roy followed 
and, leaning against the wall, unfastened 
the package containing his three precious 
statues. They were broken into a hun- 
dred pieces. One leg of the lamb rolled 
off to the floor as Roy held the paper in 
his trembling hands. 

The young man picked up the leg and, 
as he laid it among the other shapeless 
bits, said, cheerfully, ‘‘ You come up into 
my Office and let’s look them over; maybe 
you can mend them up.” 

Roy gathered the plaster remains in his 
arms and without a word stepped into 
the elevator and rode to the young man’s 
room. Upon the glazed glass panel of 
the door was the name Samuel Whately. 
He stepped into his pleasant office, un- 
locked the roller-top desk, and the boy 
laid the open package upon it. 

Roy shook his head. ‘ You can’t mend 
’em,”’ he said. ‘‘ Let’s look at the others.” 

The young man started when Roy un- 
rolled the plaster Apollo and Minerva 
from the paper. ‘‘ Bought them by whole- 
sale?” he queried, pleasantly. 

But Roy did not heed him; he was 
examining the effects of the accident 
upon the delicate constitutions of the 
images. Minerva’s head was broken as 
cleanly off as if guillotined, and Apollo’s 
most prominent arm was gone. 

“That can be mended all right,” said 
the young man, “you can fix them so it 
will never show.” 

Roy turned away to pick up a scrap of 
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paper and did not answer for a moment; 
when he did, it was with a halting voice. 

“T shouldn’t like to give a mended 
Christmas present, should you?” He 
lifted his eyes to the young man, and it 
was the young man’s turn to look away. 

‘Why, I shouldn’t mind it in this case.” 

The small gift-maker shook his head. 
“I shouldn’t like to give mother and Jen- 
nie a mended present. Thefamily’ll have 
to go without presents from me.” He 
thrust his hands in his pockets and looked 
down on the shattered remains. 

The young man stood Apollo and Mi- 
nerva upon their feet, Roy placed the 
remnant of the lamb next, then the base 
of the little girl and a small vertical sec- 
tion of the little boy. Mr. Whately 
coughed suddenly and turned his gaze 
from the forlorn row. ‘You might buy 
some more like them,” he suggested. 

Roy turned upon him scornfully. 
“How much money do you think I’ve 
got? Just five cents to pay my way 
home.”’ 

‘*Were—were—these very expensive ?”’ 

“Well, no, they ain’t expensive for 
such handsome ones. They cost five 
cents apiece.” 

The young man seated himself alertly 
inachair. ‘Now let’s sit down and talk 
this matter over,’”’ he said. 

Roy sat in a chair facing him, his hat 
on his knees, his earnest gaze never re- 
laxing. 

“TI suppose it’s my fault they’re 
broken,” the young man went on. 

‘* Well, it’s some your fault,’”’ Roy said 
frankly, ‘“‘but it’s somemine. I waslook- 
ing in the bicycle window and I wasn’t 
thinking where I was going.” 

‘**O, so the family that you’re going to 
give these images to are going to give 
you a bicycle.” 

‘Well, I don’t know as mother can 
afford to give me a bicycle. They cost a 
good deal more’n five cents, bicycles do.” 

“You’re right there,” said the young 
man; then he rose and producing a hand- 
some bag rolled Apollo and Minerva into 
the paper again and placed them in the 
bag. ‘‘We’ll have to throw the others 
into the waste basket, but it seems too 
bad to have to do that with these. I 
guess you can mend them and give them to 
somebody that isn’t so very particular. I 
should think a good many would be 
pleased to have them. Now I’m going 
shopping with you to get some more pres- 
ents, and we’ll take my bag and I’ll see 
you aboard a car before I give you the 
bundles, so you won’t get smashed up 
again.” 

But Roy held back. 

“Come on,” the young man was at 
the door. ‘I broke them and I’ll pay 
for them. That’s fair.” 

Again Roy went shopping. 

“You want to go to the five-cent 
store,” he advised. ‘‘Things are cheap- 
est there.” 

So to the five-cent store they went, and 
Roy kept a scrupulous account of each 
cent expended, though he was quite help- 
less to prevent the young man’s selecting 
two ten-cent, as well as three five-cent, 
presents, 

‘* Hope you get your bicycle,’”’ Sam said 
as he leit him. 


Roy shook his head. ‘I don’t know 


about that, but I guess the family’ll be 
pleased with these things.’ 


And the 





car went on, with Roy sitting in the cor- 
ner, his short arms clasping Apollo and 
Minerva, his pockets and hands filled 
with the other packages. 

It was the day before Christmas, and 
in Sam Whatley’s oftice sat three young 
men, criticising the approaching fashion- 
able festivities. There came a knock at 
the door. 

“*Come in,” called Sam. 

The door opened softly and a small 
face pushed itself around the edge. 

“O! you’re the young man whose 
Christmas presents I smashed. Come 
in,”’ called out Sam, cordially, and Roy 
came into the room. 

Then it could be seen that he carried a 
large package. He stepped up to Sam. 
‘Would you mind going out of the room 
just a minute?” he asked. 

Sam rose good-naturedly. ‘‘Why, no, 
do you want the others to go, too?” 

Roy looked at the two other young 
men. ‘No, I’d just as soon they’d stay.” 

Sam went out and closed the door be- 
hind him. Roy stepped up to the desk 
and laid the big package uponit. ‘‘ Would 
you show it to him now, or wait and let 
him open it tomorrow?” he asked the 
young man nearest the desk, who was 
studying him over a newspaper. 

“O, give it to him now,” said the young 
man. 

Roy unrolled the paper cafefully and 
revealed the pinkish drab outlines of 
Apollo and Minerva. He stood them 
upright upon the desk with a pleased 
face. 

‘He thinks they’re very handsome” ; 
Roy nodded toward the door. ‘He said 
so, and that he shouldn’t mind mended 
things at all. I bought ’em for mother 
and Jennie, but when he ran into me and 
we smashed ’em I didn’t like to give ’em 
to the family, they’re so particular.” 

Neither young man spoke. Roy pushed 
a chair near the desk, climbed upon its 
seat and laboriously placed the two im- 
ages on the shelf at the top of the desk, 
one at each end. He climbed down and 
stepped back, his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets, his head on one side. 

** Aren’t they handsome? ”’ he asked. 

The voice of one young man came from 
behind his newspaper; the other was 
looking out of the window. ‘‘ Very hand- 
some,’’ somebody said. 

**T’m glad he liked ’em, ’cause I don’t 
think mother and Jennie would. I showed 
’em to Jennie when I was doin’ ’em up 
for him, and I said, ‘I was goin’ to give 
’em to you, but I bought something else 
instead,’ and she said, ‘Thank goodness!’ 


But I like ’em and he likes’em. Jennie 
isn’t fond of statues, you see.” 
There was a voice at the door. ‘May 


I come in?” 

Roy called: ‘‘ Yes, come in.” 

The young man entered. There upon 
the top of the desk towered those awful 
images; they seemed to fill the room. 
Sam stared ; his jaw dropped in bewilder- 
ment. Then he looked at his two friends ; 
one was peering over the newspaper with 
twinkling eyes ; the other had half turned 
from the window his smiling face. 

“For goodness’ sakes,” Sam _ began, 
“what ’—then he caught sight of Roy, 
standing a little back, where he could in- 
conspicuously study Sam’s expression at 
sight of his unexpected gifts. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you mend those nicely ?’’ he said to Roy. 
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Roy nodded and drew nearer to the 
desk. ‘It doesn’t show a bit; you just 
come here and see.”’ 

Sam examined the restored statues. 
There was only a thin line of mucilage 
about Minerva’s neck and a scarcely per- 
ceptible brown circle about Apollo’s arm. 

‘“*You’d never know it in the world,” 
he said, brightly. 

Roy’s face shone. ‘They’re for you,” 
he announced, beaming and nodding at 
Sam. 

“You don’t mean it,” cried Sam, in a 
great voice. 

The newspaper man buried his face in 
the paper, and the other turned away. 

““Yes,’’ went on Roy, ‘you liked ’em 
so much, and I wanted to give you some- 
thing nice.”’ 

Sam sat down in the chair in front of 
his desk, thrust his long legs beneath it 
and, with his hands in his pockets, studied 
his recently acquired works of art. 

“It was awfully kind of you,” he said. 

“OQ, that isn’t any matter,’’ Roy mur- 
mured, in an embarrassed fashion. ‘I 
guess 1 must be goin’ now.” 

“This is my first Christmas present.” 
Sam looked at the young men and then 
at Roy. ‘“‘ Have you got any yet?” 

“Why, no, ’tisn’t Christmas; but I 
gave you yours, ’cause I couldn’t come 
tomorrow.” 

‘Thank you very much. 
get your bicycle.” 

Roy turned back at the door and shook 
his head. ‘‘O, no, I’m not goin’ to get 
my bicycle. Mother can’t afford it; she 
told mé, so I wouldn’t expect it and be 
disappointed. Good by.” 

“*Good-by,’”’ answered Sam. 

‘““What’s your friend’s name?” asked 
the young man with the newspaper. 

Sam sprang out of his chair and rushed 
to the door. ‘‘Say, look here a minute,” 
he called after Roy’s retreating figure. 

The small boy paused half way down 
the hall. 

‘“*What’s your name and where do you 
live?’’ asked Sam. 

Roy gave his name and street and with 
another ‘‘Good-by,” trudged off again. 
Sam went back to his office and sat him- 
self heroically below those tall, threaten- 
ing figures while he wrote down Roy’s 
address. 

“‘Tt’s too bad he isn’t going to havea 
bicycle. His folks ought te get him a 
Wheeler,” began the young man with the 
newspaper. ‘‘ Very low in price and fin- 
est running wheel on the market. I 
don’t believe ”’— 

Sam was out of his chair again. 
‘Well, I declare! What did you go into 
the bicycle business for, anyway, if it 
wasn’t to give me a big discount on a 
boy’s wheel and do the friendly act by 
me now? I want it sent to Roy 
Strong ”’— 

“‘There he goes,” called out the man by 
the window. “I don’t know but what I 
might help you out on that present if 
you’d give me one of those statues.” 

Sam came to the window and turned 
his eyes from the drab images to the lit- 
tle figure hurrying down the street. Sud- 
denly Roy looked up at the window and 
saw Sam, then pulled off his cap and 
waved it. 

**No, sir,” said Sam. ‘ You can’t have 
any of my Christmas presents. I’m go- 
ing to keep those statues.” 


I hope you'll 
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The First Christmas at Cape 


Nome 
BY AN OGLD SETTLER 


The twenty-five children of the farthest 
north Sunday school looked out over the 
treeless, wind-swept tundra and wondered 
if Santa Claus could find them this year. 
A Christmas tree of course was out of the 
question, for the bleak coasts of Bering 
Sea are not kindly in their treatment of 
forest or shrub and the boys of Cape 
Nome have no trees to climb. 

The eight or ten ladies of the place, 
however, said it would be too bad if the 
children who live nearest to Santa Claus’s 
home should he forgotten at Christmas. 
And the 3,000 miners sent their represent- 
atives to say that if ‘‘dust” would help 
they would “count it a privilege to be 
called upon for any amount.” The big 
stores anticipated the event by sending 
unsolicited enough candy and bonbons to 
make 100 children sick. 

Committees had been appointed, the 
children were in training and levies were 
being made upon the few art treasures 
which every woman in camp 
had managed to smuggle ni. 
With these for decorations 
the chapel began to take on 
a festive appearance. But 
in every circle where let- 
ters were being gilded or 
popcorn strung went up the 
plaint, ““Everything is go- 
ing to be so lovely it’s just 
too bad we can’t have a 
Christmas tree.”’ 

None was more interested 
or active in preparations for 
Christmas than the super- 
intendent of the Sunday 
school. But much to the 
surprise and disappointment 
of everybody, he announced 
his intention of visiting 
some mining interests at a considerable 
distance, and a week before Christmas 
he bade us good-by, cracked his whip over 
the backs of his fine dog team and the 
Sunday school was left at holiday time 
without its beloved Superintendent. 

Sunday, Dec. 24, the minister an- 
nounced that he had just received a tele- 
pathic message from Santa Claus, stat- 
ing that he was much pleased to find 
boys and girls settling so near his ances- 
tral home, and he would by no means 
fail to pay them a visit. Indeed, they 
might expect him at the chapel door the 
next afternoon with Vixen and Blitzen 
and the rest of his light-footed steeds. 

On Monday morning the committees as- 
sembled to fill the candy bags, label the 
presents and set everything in readiness 
for the afternoon. What was their as- 
tonishment to find, standing on the plat- 
form, as beautiful an evergreen as any 
Maine Sunday school could boast and, 
smiling beside it, the unexpected Super- 
intendent in his traveling furs! He had 
had business at Golofnin Bay, but that 
could have waited; the Christmas tree, 
however, could not. He knew where, 
away back from the sea and 100 miles 
from Cape Nome, a little clump of cypress 
grew. One of these trees he and his 
faithful dogs had traveled 200 miles to 
transplant to our Sunday school room. 

When Cape Nome’s handful of children 
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saw that tree, every branch bright with 
candles and heavy with presents, the 
Superintendent’s face betokened entire 
satisfaction. If the children danced with 
glee, there must have been at least 
one hundred adults who were kept from 
the same extravagance only by being 
wedged into their seats so tightly they 
could not well get out. 

But the children are growing impatient. 
‘Who can ever reach up high enough to 
take all those presents down?” ‘And 
what are the people waiting for?” 

Jingle-jingle, jingle-jingle, jingle-jingle. 

“Whoa! Prancer! whoa! Dancer!” 

In a twinkling Christmas tree was for- 
gotten and out into the frosty air tumbled 
old and young. 

Now who says old Saint Nick is a 
myth? There he sits in his sleigh a liv- 
ing reality, while his beautiful reindeer 
toss their graceful heads and paw the 
snow with an actuality of animal life 
which no iconoclastic skeptic can ever 
rob these children of. 

Out from his sleigh jumped Santa Claus 
and, swinging his pack to his shoulder, 
marched into the chapel, with the audi- 





All in 


ence, big and little, at his heels. 
their seats again, this distinguished visi- 
tor from the north pole became the mas- 


ter of ceremonies. Puffing and blowing 
like a porpoise (which he resembled in 
girth), he blew a neat little speech through 
his white whiskers and then proceeded to 
unload first his pack and then the tree. 

When everything was disposed of, and 
even the twenty-five or thirty Indians 
present had had all they could hold of their 
first Christmas joy, some of the children 
sang prettily for Santa’s benefit and 
some of the older ones sought a more in- 
timate acquaintance. ButI should judge 
this jolly old fellow does not take kindly 
to social functions, for he seemed ill at 
ease after his potlatch (Eskimo for giving 
gifts) was over. 

He said his reindeer were calling him, 
and as he had a few thousand miles yet 
to travel before dark he bowed himself 
down the aisle, put on his funny little 
cap and left by the front door. 

We heard that before leaving town he 
purchased a brand new team of reindeer 
from Dr. Gamble, the genial superintend- 
ent of the United States reindeer station 
at Unalaklik. Dr. Gamble happened to 
be passing Cape Nome about Christmas 
time with 500 reindeer for the Congrega- 
tional mission station at Cape Prince of 
Wales. An actual picture of one of them 
accompanies this true story. 
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Closet and Altar 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased. 





The Peace-bringer began his earthly 
life in homelessness and, save in child- 
hood, tasted little cutward peace. And we, 
too, have no promise of still waters for 
our voyage through life. It is the inward 
peace, the overcomer’s gift he shares wit} 
us. The prophecy of the angels’ song is 
not fulfilled in outward circumstance, but 
in a Christlike inward calm of soul. 


Modern life is like that inn at Bethle 
hem, with the noise of business in every 
corner, with publicity thrown on every 
act, with hardly any withdrawal into 
domestic privacy, and with the home ot 
many a man hardly more than a shelter 
where he spends the night and from 
which he sets forth in the morning, with 
his caravan of daily interests marching 
toward new duties and new gains. In 
the midst of this trafficking, engrossing, 
gossiping publicity what is the funda- 
mental risk? It is now as it then was, 
the risk of crowding out the Christ; of 
keeping no place in this busy world for 
the ideal aims and interior peace and 
divine visitations which come to us now, 
as then, modestly and unobtrusively, and 
invite our welcome.—Francis G. Peabody. 








“What shall I give to thee, O Lord? 
The kings that came of old 

Laid softly on thy cradle rude 
Their myrrh and gems and gold. 

Thy martyrs gave their hearts’ warm blood, 
Their ashes strewed thy way ; 

They spurned their lives as dreams and dust, 
To speed thy coming way. 


“Thou knowest of sweet and precious things ; 
My store is scant and small, 
Yet, wert thou here in want and woe, 
Lord, I would give thee all.” 
‘Lhere came a voice from heavenly heights : 
“ Unclose thine eyes and see. 
Gifts to the least of those I love 
Thou givest unto Me.” 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


But what hast thou? Hast thou rich 
presents for Him? Alas! no. These are 
called wise men, and were, it seems, rich; 
had rich gifts. I am a poor creature, and 
I have nothing to offer. Nothing? Hast 
thou not a heart ?—Robert Leighton. 








Lord Jesus, when thou comest | 
would have a ready place for thee. 
Let not my heart be like the inn 
where there was not a corner for thine 
entertainment, but rather like the 
simple hearts of the shepherds, to 
whom was given the angels’ song of 
praise and the first vision of thine in- 
fancy. Come as thou wilt, a child 
with claim of want, a neighbor ask- 
ing help or patience,a brother in the 
family of —sick, or naked, or 
hungry, or in distress, and let me not 
be blind or careless or unloving. Show 
me thy call in every human need, thy 
coming in the changes of my life. 
For if thou hadst not come, O 
Lord, then were my soul in anguish of 
distress and want. Then the abund- 


ance of all lesser gifts, the coming of 
all other guests, could bring no cheer. 
And thine be praise for weakness of 
thine infancy, for glory of thy strength, 
the marvel of thy cross, the triumph 
of thy risen power! Amen. 
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Christmas Radiance 
When day draws near its close, 
The liberal radiance of the western skies 


O’er land and sea before our gladdened eyes 
A sunset glamour throws. 


And Christmas-time thus comes, 
Heaven-sent, to light the evening of the year 
And scatter kindly radiance far and near 

Upon our hearts and homes. 


Lift up your eyes, and fill 
Your minds, my friends, with freely given 
light! 
Open your hearts to radiance still more 
bright— 
The spirit of good-will! 
—C. Jelf-Sharp. 


Tangles 


WINNING CHARACTERISTICS 


Interesting indeed have proven the lists of 
“characteristic initials.” And so varied are 
the results brought out that in the aggregate 
they suggest quite a respectable epitome of 
recent history in religion, polities, science and 
literature; and they speak much for the ac- 
curate research of our readers. The task of 
selecting the best of the competing lists has 
been by no means easy. It has been accom- 
plished at last, however, each name having 
been carefully followed through all lists, and 
the successful competitor is found to be Rev. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey, Middletown Springs, 
Vt. He is congratulated on the patness 
of his references. We have space for only a 
small selection of the “ characteristics” sup- 
plied, the first under each name below being 
that of the winning list: 

1. William McKinley: Worth Many Kings; 
Welcomes Manifold Kingdoms; Worthy Mag- 
istrate; Watches Matters Keenly; Wisdom 
Makes Kingly; Wisely Manages; Winning 
Man; Worthy Millions’ Keeper ; Won Mastery. 

2. William J. Bryan: Walks, Jaded, Behind ; 
Without Judicial Bent ; Worked Just Bravely ; 
Will Join “ Back-numbers”; Willfully Jus- 
tifies Bimetallism; Was Just Beaten; Wants 
Just Balance; Was Judicially Buried; Would 
Jeopardize Banks. 

3. John Hay: Janglings Harmonized; Judi- 
cially Heroic; Judicious Helmsman; Jumped 
High; Joint Historian; Jingo Hater. 

4. George F. Hoar; Great Forensic Hero; 
Government’s Faithful Helper; Good For 
Home-rule; Great Fraud Hater; Gave Fili- 
pinos Hope. 

5. W. Murray Crane: Worthy Massachu- 
setts Chief; Wisely Manages Commonwealth ; 
Wins Much Commendation; Will Manage 
Carefully ; Working Men’s Counselor; Whom 
Massachusetts Continues; Will Mind Con- 
science. 

6. Samuel L. Clemens: Scatters Laughable 
Classics; Saluted Loss Courageously ; Sends 
Laughter Circulating; Sees Ludicrous Con- 
ditions ; So Loves Caricaturing ; Settled Law- 
ful Claims; Sagacious Mirth Conjurer ; Says, 
“Laugh, Children”; So Laughably Clever; 
Seeks Life’s Cheer. 

7. Kate Douglas Wiggin: Kindergarten Di- 
rector West; Knows Delineation Well; Kin- 
dergarten’s Delightful Writer ; Keeps Daintily 
Writing; Keeps Dullards Wondering; Kind 
Deeds Wrought. 

8. Edward Bellamy: Equality Boomer ; Eye- 
ing Beyond; Evolving Backward; Evidently 
Beforehand; Ecumenical Brotherhood; Ear- 
nest Builder; Eccentric Brooder; Expecta- 
tion Bound ; Economic Betterment. 

9, Charles Dudley Warner: Connecticut’s 
Dead. Writer; Choice Descriptive Writer; 
Could Do Worse. 

10. Rudyard Kipling : Regular Kaleidoscope ; 
Relater Keen; Ready Knowledge; Roving 
Kinsman; Rollicking Knight; Remembrance 
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Kindleth; Ruggedly Keen; Rhyme King ;*Re- 
doubtable Knack. 

11. George P. Fisher: Guards Profound 
Faith; Graphically Portrays Facts; Great 
Professor Famed ; Gives Protestant Facts. 

12. C. W. Eliot: College’s Wise Executive ; 
Cuba’s Willing Educator; Concerned With 
Education ; College Work Emancipated ; Col- 
legiate Wisdom Embodied. 

13. Booker T. Washington: Brainy Tuske- 
gee Worker; Battling Through Wrongs; 
Bondslave Training Workers; Bound To 
Win; Black Teaching White; Bettering The 
Weak; Black Thinker Wonderful; Brother- 
hood’s True Worker; Bears The Wreath; 
Black Teacher Wise. 

14. Arthur T. Hadley: Antagonistic To 
Harvard; A Theistic Homilist; Anchored 
To Honor; A Trustworthy Head; Advancing 
Toward Harvard; Assists Thoughtful Hu- 
manity; Among The Honored; A Tactful 
Helmsman. 

15. A. E. Dolbear: An Expert Demonstra- 
tor; Announces Extraordinary Discoveries ; 
Attained Eminent Degree; After Evidence 
Darwinian ; Aiding Electrical Discovery; An 
Electrical Developer ; An Engineer Decidedly. 

16. S. P. Thompson: Sends Parties Trolley- 
ing; Science Proficiently Taught; Sets Peo- 
ple Thinking; Science Praises Thee; Schol- 
arship Peculiarly Telling; Such Phenomenal 
Talents; Seeks Physical Truths; Scientific 
Physical Teacher. 

17. Eugene Field: Everybody’s Friend; 
Eulogizes Fields; Entertains Famously ; Ever 
Felicitous; Enticingly Funny; Everybody’s 
Favorite. 

18. W. C. Réntgen: Wisely Caught Rays; 
Wizard Commands Rays; Wonderful Condi- 
tions Revealed; What Curious Rays; Would 
Control Rays. 

19. Dwight L. Moody: Deserves Loving 
Memorials; Devised Largest Ministrations ; 
Did Lord’s Mission; Daily Lifted Men; De- 
cidedly Loved Minister; Delivered Love’s 
Message; Divine Leading Manifested; De- 
voted Lay Minister. 

20. John Ruskin: Justly Remembered; 
Judged Righteously; Just Reformer; Joy’s 
Revealer ; Justified Rhetoric; Just Reviewer ; 
Justly Radical; Jurisprudence Refined. 

21.8. J. P. Kruger: Sought Just Private 
Kingdom ; Sagacious Jurist, Practically King ; 
Some Just Patriotic Knowledge; Sullenly 
Joined Pretoria’s Kickers; Stubbornly Jeop- 
ardized Plucky Kinsmen. 

22. H. W. Lawson: He Won Laurels; 
Honor With Leadership; Heroic Warrior 
Lamented ; His Worth (or Work) Lingers. 

23. Edward C. Pickering: Eminent Cam- 
bridge Physicist; Explains Celestial Pre- 
eincts; Ever Conning Planets; Eminent 
Celestial Photographer; Every Constellation 
Perceives ; Eagerly Classifies Planets. 

24. James D. Dana: Joyfully Dug Deep; 
Jurassic Dust Describer; Jasper-Diamond 
Digger. 

25. John Sherman: Judicious Senator (or 
Secretary); Judicially Served; Jealous Stew- 
ard; Just Statesman; Jumped Softly. 

“This is great fun; give us another as 
good!” exclaimed one participant in the 
exercise. Perhaps we will give another ere 
long, and if those who gare to do so will 
suggest new names, a selection may be made 
that will give an even more entertaining 
competition. 


ANSWERS 


90. Turkey, pie, almond, raisins, tomato, peas, 
soup, celery. 

91..1. James Monroe,1817. 2. Millard Fillmore, 
1850. 3. William McKinley,1897. 4. Zachary Tay- 
lor, 1849. 5. George Washington, 1789. 6. James 
Madison, 1809. 7. John Adams, 1797. 8. Thomas 
Jefferson, 1801. 9. Andrew Jobnson, 1865. 

92, The moon, in its various phases. 

93. It took the first spider a minute and a third 
for every two inches, and the second only one min- 
ute. There is a difference, then, of a third of a 
minute for every two inches in the distance, which 
must therefore have been 36 inches, or one yard. 

94, Too late (tool, eight). 
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Matnisked 


ELLIN’S FOOD is soluble. The 
advantage of solubility is that a 
soluble substance mixed in a liquid like 
milk is much more thoroughly incorpor~ 
ated with it than is possible with an in- 
soluble substance. 
With Mellin’s Food, when it is mixed 
with milk, as it always should be, every 
drop of milk and every particle of casein 
in that milk contains its proportion of 
Mellin’s Food. Now then, Mellin’s 
Food being very easy of digestion, and 
at the same time acting as a stimulant for 
the secretions of the stomach, actually 
assists in the digestion of the milk. This 
is the explanation of the fact that babies 
can take Mellin’s Food and milk who 
cannot take milk alone. 


I am sending you a picture of our baby Ger- 
trude E. Landy, taken at the age of three 


nothing 
agree with her until I tried Mellin’s Food with 
her milk, and I do not have any more trouble. 
At birth she weighed six pounds, now at four 
months she weighs thirteen pounds, and every 
one remarks what a bright, healthy baby she 


‘We have used Mellin’s Food for many years; 
in fact, it saved the lives of two of our chil- 
dren, and has always given the best of satisfac- 


Maple Glen, Penn. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


aE ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dm 








Economical 
Cooking 


A woman can save 
money by using Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch 
Cocoa for cooking and drinking because 
ONE HALF the quantity of Bensdorp’s 
goes as far as double the quantity of any 
other Cocoa. 

Bensdorp’ 50 aunty 
ens orp S MAINT AI NED. 
Sold in yello 
Royal Dutch wrapped elas oe. 
Free sample on re- 
Coe Sims’ 
Sold by first-class grocers, Free Sample 
by addressing the importer. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
Importer, 
68/NDIA STREET, - 


BOSTON. 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Peetehind nanan ES seen 
mproved patterns for ev 
Sample box 15 pens by mai 
Ask for 15 assorted pens in box. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 
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ERE is our latest boy-friend from 
H the land of ice! I received the 
picture from Dr. Grenfell a few 
hours after I had written the notice of 
him in the Thanksgiving Corner, Nov. 24. 
It was then stated that for several years 
we had printed something about our Lab- 
rador wards, either in the Thanksgiving 
or Christmas numbers. This year we will 
use both in that line. For asthe children 
themselves will be soon due in Boston 
harbor, you ought to have the latest word 
about them. This is what the Doctor 
writes from the Straits of Belle Isle: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send you photograph 
of “Freddie,” cleaning brass on the deck of 
the Strathcona. He is such a jolly, lovable 
lad, I hardly like to part with him. ‘“‘ Bessie” 
has gone on to Halifax with Sister Paton. Dr. 
McPherson will send you news in due time of 
your “Corner Cot.” The little Eskimo girl 
who has no legs is init now. I have another 
claimant in little “Arthur” with a diseased 
spine, whom I brought up from Adlavick Bay. 
He is a delicate child, and will not hold out 
long, I fear, as his disease is like poor Pom- 
iuk’s. But he isa dear little fellow of about 
eight years, and I took him from a miserable 
hut, with seven children and almost nothing 
to eat. You will like Freddie and Bessie, 
they are such dear children. Alice, a third 
one of the orphan family, I have also on board, 
and a home for her for the winter. I have 
also little “‘ Billee,”” who was so long at the 
hospital, having been rescued by Dr. Aspland 
with his little sister “ Tilly,’ some years ago. 
The latter goes to England. I have pulled in 
three steamers this year, and have one in tow 
now, which I raised off the rocks! 

S.S. i‘ trathcona. Ww, @. -@. 


As you will wish to know all there is to 
know about any new occupant of our hos- 
pital Cot, I will quote what Dr. Grenfell 
says in the “Toilers of the Deep,’’ re- 
ceived from London: 


I also accepted for the Corner Cot at Battle 
Regina Jeffries, a little Eskimo girl, six years 
old, whose father is dead and whose mother is 
married again. She had both legs cut off with 
an axe, when she was two years old, by her 
father, and was brought on board, a mere 
bundle of rags. I hope the stumps will enable 
her to use (artificial) legs hereafter. At pres- 
ent she creeps about on her knees, but as she 
has no kind of stockings, shoes or undercloth- 
ing, creeping is not well adapted for the Lab- 
rador coast! She cannot speak a word of 
English, but if we learn to love her as much 
as we did “ Prince Pomiuk,” we shall have no 
reason to regret that. 

What a royal place our Corner Cot is! 
We have had a prince in it, and now a 
queen (Regina), and, from his name, Ar- 
thur may be either prince or king! Now 
that we are talking about the Eskimo 
children, I must read you an extract from 
Sister Williams’s letter, written from her 
English home: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much 
for sending me The Congregationalist ; I am 
always pleased to see Dr. Grenfell’s letters. 
. .. There are some Eskimos from Labrador 
in London. I went there on purpose to see 
them. When they knew that I had been in 
Labrador and had nursed some Eskimos whom 
they knew, their faces expanded as wide 
again! I have had several letters from them 
since. You may have met some of them at 
the World’s Fair. I was glad to see the good 
sum of money collected by The Congregation- 
alist for the poor famine people in India. 

Margate, Kent. CECILIA WILLIAMS. 

In the meantime several interesting 
letters from the American side of our 
Corner enterprise in the North have been 
received. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to belong 
to the Corner. I inclose —— cents for the 
Memorial Cot. 

Northbridge Center, Mass. 

A letter from Worcester incloses the 
proceeds of a ‘‘candy sale,” held by a 
girls’ Bible class— 

. . . to go towards the support of the Corner 
Cot. Thanks for the souvenir sheet, contain- 
ing the pictures of Dr. Grenfell, Pomiuk, ete. 
We shall keep it on the wall of our classroom. 

Another letter contains a check for fifty 
dollars for the Deep Sea Mission hospital 
in Labrador. This will especially please 
Dr. Grenfell, because it is from the Sun- 
day school in Dr. Scofield’s church at 
Northfield, and you remember it was un- 
der Mr. Moody’s influence in London, 
many years ago, when a medical student 
there, that he was led to devote himself 
to Christian service. Some of you re- 
member too the beautiful incident in Bos- 
ton a few years ago, when Dr. Grenfell 
introduced himself to Mr. Moody (whom 
he had never spoken to in London—only 
listened to him in an East London hall), 


HELEN F. 





and what an earnest speech the doctor 
made at Mr. Moody’s farewell meeting in 
Tremont Temple. 

A half-dozen responses have been made 
also to the suggestion as to the traveling 
expenses of the two orphans from Labra- 
dor, most of them being Thanksgiving 
offerings. 


. .. To help them on their long journey from 
the icebergs to the Granite Hills. What a 
welcome they will receive! With deep in- 
terest in our Cot and Dr. Grenfell’s noble 
work, 

Saratoga, N. Y. w. 
. .. The Lord keep them on the sea, and give 
them a good home on the land. 

Spencer, Mass. B. 


. . . We are much interested in the story of 
the two little waifs who are coming from the 
far North to New England to find a home 
among strangers, and are glad that lady has 
offered to take them both into her heart and 
home, so that the brother and sister need not 
be separated. 
Fitchburg, Mass. H. 


And now let us open other letters: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am very much inter- 
ested in the Corner and like Elwood S.’s idea 
of using a jack-knife, and may try it myself. 
I have a nice, big case of curiosities, and have 
some very interesting things. I think Tom 
H. [see Corner of Nov. 17] ought to go to 
school, cold or not cold. I have a big Jack-o- 
lantern that I made out of a box and am going 
to use it Thanksgiving. I am much interested 


_ in the Cape, as I go to Provincetown and wish 
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you would have more about it. I am nine 
years old. 

Somerville, Mass. OrDway T. 

I do not agree with you, Ordway, that 
our little Maine friend ‘ought to go to 
school, cold or not cold.”’ Please remem- 
ber that the vicinity of Mt. Katahdin, al- 
though not as cold as Freddie’s home in 
Eskimo Bay, is certainly colder than it is 
in Somerville; also, that the Maine boy 
is only two-thirds as old as you are; also, 
that two long miles separate him from 
school, and that he has neither dog-sledge 
nor electric cars nor well-cleared side- 
walks to help him on his way thither. | 
will stand up for Tom H., and every other 
boy who is trying hard to study under 
difficulties! 

Thanksgiving echoes begin to come in, 
and I will let you hear one. It is from 
a former Comer girl, who is spending the 
winter in New York. 

... There is one very interesting custom, 
which I was very glad to see as I went down 
town to church. It seems that on Thanks- 
giving the children dress up and walk the 
streets with all sorts of frolic. The queer 
costumes which I saw—little girls (or boys 
either) with trailing skirts and their mothers’ 
old hats, big boys dressed as clowns, one boy 
with his father’s old trousers dragging at his 
heels and a battered high-crowned hat tipped 
on one side! Faces blacked, or streaked with 
black, masks and horns were all the rage. 
It was all very curious. It was generally the 
poorer children who were out, but also some 
of higher grade. Mr. ——, where I took din- 
ner, says that it originated in the Guy Fawkes 
celebration ‘‘on the fifth of November,’ and 
that when that was stopped, the children, 
loath to give up their fun, transferred it to 
the next holiday. 

... At dinner, the gentleman suddenly said 
to his little daughter, “‘ Well, girlie, you must 
think of something to be thankful for, after 
each course.”’ She looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment and at first said, “‘ Nothing,” then, with 
a quick smile at her mother, said, ‘ You.” 

New York City. B. OC. J. 

That last was beautiful—there is hope 
for the world’s future when children are 
thankful for good mothers! 

. .. L send part of'a hymn which I write from 
memory. I learned it many yearsago. I wish 
you could find a place for it in your Corner 
and ask who is the author and whether there 
are other verses. 

Love and kindness we may measure 

By this simple rule alone— 

Do we love our neighbors’ pleasure, 

Just as though it were our own? 


When a selfish thought would seize us, 
And our resolution break, 

Let us then remember Jesus, 

And resist it for his sake. 


His example we should borrow 
Who forsook his throne above, 

And endured such pain and sorrow, 
Out of tenderness and love. 


Newton, Mass. oO. W. J. 

I suppose that, strictly, this belongs to 
the “Old Folks’” questions, but the 
verses are just right for the children on 
Christ’s birthday, and I wish them all a 
Merry Christmas ! 

P.S. As to our Labrador children: 
Dr. Grenfell reached St. John’s Nov. 22, 
but was ‘‘wired home” (to England) 
and wrote that they would come soon. 
We expected them by the ‘“ Halifax,” 
starting on Dec. 5, the day of the great 
storm, but after wiring and telephoning 
and tramping to Lewis wharf, we were 
disappointed. Better news next week, I 


hope. Mw. MUSES) 
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Chicago and the Interior 


The Fight for Civic Virtue 

Greatly to the surprise of Chicago, sie 
Harrison has issued orders to close the saloons 
at midnight, and from some of the notorious 
strongholds of vice he has taken away their 
license to sell liquor. He has prohibited 
women from entering saloons in the business 
quarter of the city. He is reported as saying 
that he is doing this “to please the good peo- 

. ple of the city,” not because he believes it is 
the best way to deal with the vicious elements. 
Meanwhile the Grand Jury is doing what it 
can to ferret out the persons responsible for 
the hold-ups, the house robberies and the 
reign of thuggery from which we are still 
suffering. 

This sudden effort to prevent crime seems 
to be the outcome of a meeting, Dec. 5, in the 
Union Park Church, held under the auspices 
of the City Missionary Society in the, interest 
of the “forward movement.” It was made up 
of the usual attendants, about 1,000 in number, 
at the midweek prayer meetings of the West 
Side Congregational churches. Primarily its 
purpose was to deepen spiritual life. Two of 
the addresses were devoted to a consideration 
of the methods by which the efficiency of the 
churches may be increased, and only one of 
them to a description of the moral obstacles 
which, through lack of enforcement of the 
law, confront them. The press reported the 
meeting as having been held to protest against 
the present city government and, if possible, 
prevent Mayor Harrison’s election in the 
spring. Well-considered statements calmly 
made were repeated in flaming headlines. 
Editorials have called attention to this re- 
markable gathering. In one of them Congre- 
gationalists were rebuked for presuming to 
enter upon such a crusade, as if they have 
‘not been in the habit of doing this kind of 
work ever since their ancestors landed on 
Plymouth Rock. At any rate, city officials 
scented danger and have taken steps to put a 
stop to the more flagrant violations of law. 
After a delay of two months the decision of 
the civil service commission has been approved 
by the city attorney, and the superintendent 
of streets removed from his office for unfaith- 
fulness and incompetency. Meapwhile the 
Grand Jury is considering some of the rea- 
sons for the increase of crime; and as the 
chief of police is suspected of knowing some 
things of interest to*this jury, he has gone 
South on a vacation, and Mayor Harrison may 
be summoned in his place. 

Tne people are awake to the dangers of the 
situation. Ministers of other denuminations 
are joining the Congregationalists. A strong 
representative committee has been chosen 
which, with a committee of laymen, will be 
likely to bring something to pass. Dr. Gun- 
saulus will preach on the moral condition of 
the city next Sunday and for several succes- 
sive Sundays. Other pulpits have already 
opened fire, notably the Union Park pulpit 
with a ringing discourse by Dr. Noble on the 
hindrances to virtue which are here found, 
which papers like the Record are glad to re- 
port. The Record is supporting the movement 
for the suppression of vice with earnestness. 
So is the Chronicle. At asecond mass meet- 
ing, held Dee. 12 in the South Church, seven- 
teen congregations were represented. Here 
the speakers did not mince matters. If there 
were any doubts concerning the character and 
purpose of the first meeting, there can be none 
as to the last meeting. It would seem to be 
time for earnest speech. When men and 
women cannot walk the crowded streets of 
the city or travel in the street cars without 
danger of being robbed, the time for silence 
has passed. 

A Notable Quarter-Centennial 

Twenty-five years ago Rev. W. E. McLaren, 
D. D., was appointed bishop of the diocese uf 
Illinois. _ Intense in his devotion to the church 
which he had left the Presbyterian ministry 








to join, he gathered about him an able minis- 
try through whom he succeeded in making 
weak churches strong and in establishing 
other churches. By his advice Illinois was 
divided into three dioceses. Through his 
energy a theological seminary has been lo- 
cated in the city at Sycomore, Waterman 
Hall, a school for young ladies, has been 
opened, and the cathedral made a center 
of benevolent and aggressive Christian work 
which entitles it to the name of an institu- 
tional church. In connection with it is a 
home for the clergy and another for the sister- 
hood of the church. 


A Great Revival 

For five weeks religious services have been 
held in the city of Elgin every night, attended 
by an audience of 3,000 persons. They have 
been conducted .by Mr. Sunday, an evangelist 
who had acquired considerable fame as a base- 
ball player, and who speaks as earnestly as 
he formerly played. One of his chief charac- 
teristics is the exceeding plainness of his 
speech. But the more personal he has been in 
his rebukes, alike of Christians and non- 
Christians, the more eager have been people 
to hear him. The tabernacle constructed spe- 
cially for these meetings has been full. There 
have been many conversions. The churches 
whose members have wrought together in har- 
mony have been spiritually quickened. Rev. 
Robert Chalmers of Toledo, where in less 
than two years he received about 250 persons 
into his church, began work as pastor of the 
First Church the first Sunday in December. 
Few men ever enter a more inviting field. 

Chicago, Dec. 15. FRANKLIN. 





Christmas Praise 


To God let all sing praises 
For this our day of joy, 
His gift to us from heaven ; 
Let son,s each tongue employ. 
Fultilled is now the promise, 
To us is given a child, 
To make his people holy, 
To cleanse a world defiled. 


Our Saviour is a warrior. 
He comes for victory ; 
And yet the Conqueror’s mother 
A virgin meek shall be. 
To God again sing praises ; 
Extol his wondrous grace ; 
Give thanks, the Saviour cometh, 
And we shall see his face. 


We welcome thee, O Saviour, 
Thou hope of every heart, 
Though thine’s a life of sorrow, 
Thine every bitter smart, 
Thou art the world’s one jewel, 
How bright thy glories shine! 
Thou art thy people’s Saviour, 
Sweet Saviour, thou art mine. 
—E. D. Eaton. 





The Church Times, which represents High 
Chureh Episcopalians in England, describes 
the Christian Endeavor Society as “‘an or- 
ganization of social amusements for the lower 
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middle class.” Evidently the editor has 
studied that society through a telescope. 


Biographical 


REV. THOMAS 8. SMITH 


Died at Easthampton, Mass., Dec. 16, Rev. 
Thomas Snell Smith, missionary of the Ameri¢an 
Board in Jaffna, Ceylon. Mr. Smith was born in 
Ceylon, the son of a missionary on that island, Jan. 
24, 1845. He graduated from Amherst College in 
1866 and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
1869. He married Emily M., daughter of Rev. Dr. 
8. B. Fairbank of the Marathi mission, and they 
joined the Ceylon mission in 1871. A little over 
two years ago Mr. Smith and family returned to the 
United States, since which time Mr. Smith has been 
in failing health, facing death with great courage 
and with an unfaltering hope. He was indefati- 
gable in labors and was greatly beloved by the 
people to whom he gave his life. His funeral was 
attended at Easthampton on Wednesday, the 19 
inst. 

















Church 
Furnishing 


The modern regard for 
artistic feeling has created 
a large demand for our 
Tables, Altars, Fonts, etc. 


TIFEANY @)STVDIOS 
33310341 FOVRIHAVENVE 


333, 341 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








The highest development 
of Church Decoration is in 
the exquisite color-tones of 
Favrile Glass Windows. 


Church Decorating 
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THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 






AVOID UNKNOWN 
BRANDS. 


Condensed Milk 


Has No EQUAL AS AN INFANT FOOD. - 


SEND FOR BABIES A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. — 


Borden's Condensed Milk.- New York. 
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America in Literature 


Three impressions remain distinct in 
mind as one lays aside Prof. Barrett 
Wendell’s Literary History of America.* 
It is thoroughly readable. It is philo- 
sophical. It means to be, and generally 
succeeds in being, fair. It is chiefly a 
record of New England work, of course, 
but is free from provincialism. There 
are needless divergences from its main 
line of thought but its development is or- 
derly and sufficiently well. proportioned. 

Applying to American literature the 
law of intermittent, periodical fertility 
and expansion, and maintaining a run- 
ning comparison with English literature, 
Professor Wendell points out that we in- 
herited from the English an idealism 
which has continued to characterize our 
literature much more than theirs, and 
also that, for lack of external pressure, 
social, political or economic, our litera- 
ture also has exhibited national in- 
experience conspicuously. In Eng- 
land itself the type of manhood 
altered greatly. But here we “ pre- 
served to an incalculable degree 
the spontaneous, enthusiastic, ver- 
satile character’”’ of the Eliza- 
bethan Englishmen, our ancestors. 

During the seventeenth century 
we produced hardly anything de- 
serving. to be called literature. 
During the eighteenth our produc- 
tions were chiefly theological and 
of New England origin. During 
the nineteenth England and the 
United States have so mistrusted 
each other politically that until 
recently our literature has remained 
independent of the conditions 
which have shaped that of England. 
Nevertheless, it has had a rapid 
development of its own, at first 
in the Middle States, then again 
in New England, and now in New 
York once more. But, although 
it has been creditable and even 
honorable, it has not attained to 
the excellence of the English, all 
things considered. It has been not- 
able for idealism, for good sense 
and a certain homeliness, adapting 
it to ordinary people, and, specially, 
for refinement and purity. But it has 
had no towering personalities. 

That the author’s field of discussion is 
confined, and properly, to the dead elimi- 
nates some writers not easily spared. 
But plainly he regards American litera- 
ture as conspicuous thus far for promise 
rather than performance. Many will dis- 
agree with him and will rank Lowell, 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, for instance, 
higher upon the world-scale than he puts 
them. But his estimates are not to be 
dismissed too hastily. He is at pains to 
justify them. 

The volume is marked by a remarkable 
vividness of portrayal. Whether in the 
ease of an individual, like Cotton Mather, 
Brockden Brown, Emerson or Whittier, or 
of a group or school of writers, such as 
the Hartford Wits or the Transcendental- 
ists, characteristic qualities and produc- 
tions are pictured with graphic fidelity. 
Sometimes a flash of wit suggests more 

































































* Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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The Literitune-sof uke’ Day 


than a long description. Sometimes sat- 
ire is used effectively. The author al- 
ways holds close attention and enter- 
tains. His judgments are individual and 
frank. His comments on the Abolition- 
ists as a body and on Emerson, Sumner 
and others will provoke criticism, pos- 
sibly severe, but his estimateof Whit- 
man, for example, is the most candid and 
satisfying which we can recall. 

We take decided exception to some of 
his incidental statements. The Great 
Awakening was marked by some errors 
and led to some excesses. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, it was a reverent and help- 
ful spiritual experience. Again, there 
was no “general conquest of ecclesias- 
tical strongholds by the Unitarians,”’ even 
in this state, although they gained most of 
the leading city churches. But out of 361 
Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts in 1810 only 126 went over to them 
and they never have made much headway 





JOHN URI LLOYD 
Author of “ Stringtown on the Pike” 


elsewhere. Their present declining con- 
dition is set forth, but the overwhelm- 
ing comparative increase of Trinitarian 
churches, ever since the Unitarian divi- 
sion, should have been mentioned. The 
book would imply to many readers that 
these never recovered their losses at 
Unitarian hands. 

Such infelicities, however, do not 
greatly affect the value of such a work. 
Its main purpose is attained finely. The 
larger aspects of its theme are dealt with 
skillfully and in details it preserves its 
ducidity and force. It is full of vitality 
and makes lasting impressions. 


More Kentucky Realism 


In Stringtown on the Pike,* Mr. J. U. 
Lloyd—whose portrait we reproduce— 
has given us one of the most contradic- 
tory of novels. It is long spun out, yet 
ordinarily terse and crisp in style. It is 


* Dodd, Mead & Co. 





$1.50. 


full of action yet its main plot develops 
with baffling sluggishness. It blends drama 
and tragedy with the commonplaces of 
country life as nonchalantly as one sea- 
sons his soup with salt or pepper. It en- 
thrones the superstitions of the colored 
race above the course of human events as 
if they controlled it. Its cowardly hero 
commits suicide at last, apparently not, 
as alleged, because of remorse at having 
unintentionally caused the death of an 
innocent man, but in order to keep a 
hasty, foolish promise. 

The rare power of the story lies in the 
intense vividness with which the tenacity 
of the mountaineers in maintaining their 
feuds is revealed; and in the simple, 
touching humanity, and even nobility, of 
many of the minor characters. The 
women are weakly drawn. But the gen- 
erosity of the ‘‘Corn Bug”; the simple 
dignity of the country judge ; the fidelity 
of the old Negro, Cupe, even in his up. 
conquerable loyalty to his ideas 
of the supernatural; and the 
sturdy pluck of the Red-head, 
mean although he was; these and 
other characteristics, often con- 
tradictory yet always engrossing, 
and in many ways admirable, hold 
interest much more closely to the 
end than is true in the cases of 
many better constructed books. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in 
this department will be reviewed editorially 
later. 

RELIGION 

Commerce and Opristianity. pp. 205. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Pleads earnestly for the ‘application 
of religion to business. Regards com- 
petition as the basis and, because of its 
selfishness, the curse of business. 
Thinks it must lead to monopoly and 
that to public ownership and manage- 
ment in many cases. Claims that So- 
cialists have the true Christian ideal 
and that the real-work of the churches 
is to insist upon the application of right 
principles to trade. Much good sense 
and a high purpose characterize the 
beok. But its judgments sometimes 
go to extremes and its final remedy, 
as proposed, would by no means solve 
all existing problems and would create 
others. Stillthe book abundantly mer- 
its reading and reflection. 


Messiah’s Second Advent. 


Me i Prof. Calvin 
eennee pp. 288. William Brig; 


gs. Toronto. 


Advocates a single resurrection; a single 
judgment, not continuous, as we die succes- 
sively, but at the coming of Christ; the re- 
turn of Christ in person to the world; a mil- 
lennial period of righteousness, ete. An ar- 
gument against the Pre-millennialists. Too 
technical for most readers. Does not do away 
with all difficulties but is candid and schol- 
arly, although not always conclusive. 
Daniel. By 5 pron See, D.D. pp. 215. Mac- 
millan Co. 75 ¢ 
A volume of the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. Exhibits the characteristics of 
this excellent series and Dr. Driver’s well- 
known, reverent and masterly scholarship. 
Faiths of Famous Men. By J. K. iiourn, 
D.D. pp. 379. H. T. Coates & Co. $2.00 
A large and interesting collection of utter- 
ances about God, the Bible, Christ, Immortal- 
ity, etc., by many eminent men of the past or 
present. All types of belief are represented 
from Moody to Ingersoll. The selections are 
brief and striking. 
In Excelsis. pp. 741. Century Co. 
The seventh edition. It has been additionally 
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revised and improved. The number of old 
and favorite hymns has been considerably 
enlarged. The original supplementary tunes 
also have been distributed through the book, 
and more than a seore of hymns and tunes 
have been added in their places. These, with 
its abundance of choice new music, cause it 
to represent the high-water mark of modern 
attainment in hymnology, which certainly is 
not far short of the ideal.. Hearty testimonies 
from eminent pastors, choir leaders and or- 
ganists who are using it confirm one’s favora- 
ble impressions. 

Arnold’s Practical 8.8. Commentary, 1901. 

pp. 233. F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 
Contains exegetical and homiletical comments, 
selected and original, on the International 
Lessons, also practical! survey and applica- 
tion and hints to primary teachers, with black- 
board exercises. Prepared by different au- 
thors under Mrs. Arnold’s supervision. A 
useful handbook at small cost. 

, 
BIOGRAPHY 

George Warren Field. A memorial. pp. 85. 
A characterization, accompanied by various 
tributes and by one of Dr. Field’s sermons. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, Prof. J. S. Sewall and Rev. 
J.S. Penman are the contributors. A finely 
appreciative and worthy memorial of one of 
the most modest as well as most able of the 
Congregational pastors of the last half-cen- 
Bern 


of the American Revolution. 
By tvabetne F. — * 396 and 359. George 


Two handsome gh cae) originally published 
about the middle of the century. Mary Wash- 
ington, Martha Washington, Mercy Warren, 
Mary Philipse, Abigail Adams, Margaret Mor- 
ris, and more than a dozen others are the sub- 
jects of description’ and eulogy, and many in- 
teresting incidents and anecdotes are narrated. 
Portraits add much to the interest of the text. 
The popularity of the Society of Colonial 
Dames and kindred organizations will give 
such a work a new lease of favor. 

Luca Della Robbia. By the Marchesa Burla- 

macchi. pp. 126. Macmillan Co. $1.7 
In the Series of Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture. The Coronation of the Virgin 
is the frontispiece and many others of the 
master’s works are reproduced. The book is 
a good example of expert work in small com- 
pass. A chronological list of his works and 
a general catalogue of Robbia monuments in 
Italy, England, France, Germany and Amer- 
ica, surprisingly numerous, are included. 

William Piererhel as d His Work. By James 


Sime, F. R. S. E. > 265. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


A good biography of a great scientist, not to 
be forgotten because his modern successors 
have made new discoveries. He always will 
remain one of the world’s foremost astrono- 
mers, and this account of him and his services 
is learned and at the same time enjoyable. 


FICTION 
é -G . 309. 
bid =, Prd & 53 Baring-Gould. pp 
By no means eanetiatibes but decidedly en- 
tertaining in its representations of English 
character, chiefly among smugglers and other 
people in humble life, and possessing strong 
qualities. Dramatic in plot. 
E. 512. 
T. ey teas Marcie Phot eas 
Well written and amaiciie interesting al- 
though very long. Makes vivid both the sen- 
timent and the occurrences of the French 
Revolution. High-toned and judicious in 
spirit and method. 
The White Flame. py Ma7 AC Cornelius. pp. 
402. Stockham Pub. Co 
Crude and fantastic. We cannot recommend 
it. 
Captain Antle, the Gellor's Friend. By 
Charles Mortimer. pp. 185. amrell & Upham. 
A pleasant and useful little religious story 
republished. 
The Weird Orient. Bg Beaty Tliowizi. pp. 
360. H.T. Coates & Co. $1. 
Legends largely from Ataiie or Persian 
sources. That a foreigner like this Hebrew 
rabbi should be able to write them in such 
good English is unusuai. But they appeal to 
the Oriental mind rather than to that of the 
West. They will please readers in this coun- 
try chiefly as* examples of a certain kind of 
literature, not by their inherent interest. 


. 
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They are extravagant and even grotesque like 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, but not 
so graceful and fascinating. 


For B souee ©. Richards. 226. 
Dana Estes Sorry om Ys i 


Short stories. ately, pathetic and vivid. 
Read it by all means. 


JUVENILE 

Zae, Baalheld rub-Co. 7ecents, PP 
The talk is much more precise and stiff in this 
story than the acting. The plot is exciting 
and entertaining, but neither boys nor men in 
colonial days took pains to utter the whole of 
almost every word in common colloquial chat. 
Apart from this characteristic the book is well 
written. 


With Washington in Braddock’s Campaign 
By a Robins. pp. 253. G. W. Jonobe & 
‘0. 25. 


A stirring story for boys, making account of a 
military episode seldom, if ever, used for this 
purpose in juvenile literature. It is full of 
incident and spirit. 
The House That Grew. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
pp. 206. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
One of the best of recent children’s stories. 
In Mrs. Molesworth’s customary vein of 
blended sense and liveliness. She writes of 
England and English children, but childhood 
is essentially the same everywhere. But in 
America Rough would not have been supposed 
to have gone mad as in the last chapter. 
The Three Witches. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
pp. 278. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Another breezy and engrossing story about 
children and for children. 
Old Lady and Young Laddie. By Kate W. 
Patch. pp. 32. J.H. West Co. 40 cents. 
Two short, effective little Christmas tales. II- 
lustrated. 


Eee fithe a Brown & Co. 
A sequel to the same author’s Teddy: Her 
Book. Very vivacious and entertaining and 
sure to be liked. Miss Ray understands young 
people and how to portray them. 
The Christmas-Tree Scholar and Other Sto- 
ries. By Frances Bent nena. pp. 184. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents 
Contains a story for each of the year’s holi- 
days by a gifted young writer known to 
readersof The Congregationalist. The eleven 
stories are amusing, fresh, brightly written; 
the book is prettily bound and altogether sure 
to delight the boys and girls. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Arabia the Ozadie of Islam. By Rev. S. M. 

Zwemer. pp. 434. F. H. Revell Co. $2.00. 
The Arabian peninsula now offers a more vir- 
gin soil to the explorers and to the missionary 
than even Central Africa. It has few large 
cities and no great highways of travel. Mis- 
sionary enterprise has held aloof until recently. 
Travelers have been few and their reports 
are for the scholar and specialist, not for the 
general public. Rev. S. M. Zwemer, a mis- 
sionary of the Reformed Church, has collated 
and presents in readable form the results of 
European and Arab writers. He adds much 
from his own experience. His chapters on 
the political conditions and the history and 
present status of missions in that country are 
instructive and entertaining. His remarks 
on the Arabs, their history, religion and lan- 
guage, are equally interesting, although they 
must be read with more discrimination. It is 
to be hoped that this book will draw attention 
to a neglected country and people. It has no 
rival and should accomplish great results. 

B 

LE L. Bi anist Bate Mazmiiien Br 83%, oe 
A record of travel but not of the common sort. 
Exceptionally rich in portrayals of out-of-the- 
way places and unhackneyed experiences. 
Although her visit was made soon after our 
war with Spain, she was treated with great 
courtesy. But she confirms the accounts by 
most of her predecessors of the annoyances 
of travel in that country. Evidently she is an 
unusually alert and observant traveler, and 
also knows how to intensify the fresh interest 
of her statements by a piquant, vivacious 
manner. The book is finely illustrated and is 
attractive in every way. 


r Profession. — Ray. pp. 


in Life. By Gen. G. A. 
¢' pp. ria a Harper & Bros. 


Da 

neu. 8. 
Two great fights with Indians, Sheridan’s fa- 
mous ride and the closing scenes at Appo- 


Fors 
$1. 
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mattox are the topics of the four sketches 
which compose this volume. The author 
writes modestly but with true enthusiasm 
and has done well, as much in the interests of 
history as of entertainment, to put his expe- 
riences upon record. A most engrossing book, 


Mountain Playmates. B alee 8. Albee. 
271. ew Houghten, Mifflin & Co. $1. cot 


A charming volume of pace Pipex in reoccu- 
pying a deserted farm. Lovers of nature will 
enjoy its simple but graphic descriptions of 
scenery, trees and animals and the abundant 
reflections and comments upon life are shrewd 
and kindly. One of the best summer-life books 
in a long time. 


The Pageantry of Life. B Geartes Whible 
pp. 270. ‘Harper & Bros. $1. Tb i 


Critical essays and penta so about 
Theagenes, Pepys, Saint-Simon, Disraeli the 
Younger and others. Pungent and dealing 
with special aspects rather than comprehen- 
sive and well balanced. But very entertaining 
and not without strong and permanent qual- 
ities of value. 


Graphic, Pear’s Annual, Illustrated Sport- 
ing and Dramatic News, Gentlewoman, Il- 
lustrated London News, Sketch, Figaro. 
eee News Co. New York city. 


The Christmas annuals. Brilliant in coloring, 
interesting and amusing in text, affording 
considerable variety of entertainment and in 
every way most attractive. They deserve 
careful examination. 


Notes 


A publishers’ exhibit of books and periodi- 
cals is to be a feature of the Pan-American 
Fair at Buffalo. 


There are 2,700 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Paris, including 146 daily, 753 
weekly, 915 monthly and 112 quarterly. 

Shelley’s first book was a novel called Zas- 
torozzi. It had little merit but is of interest 
to collectors and special students of Shelley. 

The entire edition of the first number of 
The Monthly Review, published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., was sold out quickly in 
spite of its high price, sixty cents a copy. 

English and American scholars in Korea 
have formed a branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The American minister and Prof. 
Homer Hulbert are among its officers. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, of Ithaca, N. Y., has been 
made an honorary member. It is expected to 
do useful work in the way of publication. 


The courts have decided that the actual 
value of a book—including labor, transporta- 
tion and interest—may be much above its 
cost price. Mr. Henry Miller, a New York 
bookseller, has obtained an award for some 
books damaged by carelessness and taken by 
the defendant of twenty-five per cent. above 
their cost as reasonable. 


Gilbert Parker, the novelist, was elected te 
the present British Parliament from Graves- 
end, on the Thames below London. Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle stood for Edinburgh but was 
beaten. Mr. J. M. Barrie undertook to be a 
candidate but finally withdrew and hopes to 
be elected later. Many literary men have 
found their way into Parliament, among the 
best known being Macaulay, Beaconsfield, 
Bulwer Lytton, Justin McCarthy and John 
Morley. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery 
also may be named, although neither can be 
called an author in the sense of having de- 
voted himself chiefly to literature. 


The October Mayflower Descendant is a 
handsome number. There are reprints of the 
wills and inventories of Gov. William Brad- 
ford, Love Brewster and Samuel Fuller; of 
vital records from Middleborough, Yarmouth, 
Barnstable, Marshfield and Plymouth, in the 
Old Colony; more of the Plymouth wills, ete. 
Two more popular and illustrated articles 
describe Scrooby and Boston in England. The 
minor departments are well filled. The delay 
in publication has been due to no fault of the 
editor and hereafter it is hoped to get the 
magazine out on time. Thus far it has filled 
its peculiar field with notable success. 
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The Federation" of the ‘Gtx. 'Soctetien 


Representative Opinions from Different Parts of the Country 


Soon after the report of the Committee of Nine on the federation of our benevolent societies was published we asked a number 
of ministers and laymen to send us brief replies to these two questions: (1) What is your opinion of the plan of reorganization sug- 
gested by this committee ? (2) Are there any of the eight specific points suggested to which you take exception ? If so, on what 
ground? We asked for a frank expression of personal judgment in the hope that it might help toward the solution of the problem. 


1. From a busy pastor’s point of view the 
plan of a joint annual meeting is heartily ap- 
proved. He cannot attend three anniversa- 
ries each year and is quite likely to attend 
none. If the six societies joined in one an- 
nual meeting, he would make an effort to go 
every year, and it would doubtless be worth 
while. 

2. The details of organization I am not com- 
petent to discuss, but the plan in general 
seems to be in line with business economy and 
Christian common sense. 

Bangor, Me. CHARLES H. CUTLER. 


The report of the committee of nine moves 
in the right direction. Evidently it does not 
aim to be exhaustive as regards meeting all 
the difficulties which would arise in carrying 
out the proposed plan. Of the eight specific 
points suggested, I would accept six, as a gen- 
eral outline of reorganization. 

The first point, respecting a joint annual 
meeting of the six societies, [ could not ac- 
cept without serious questioning. I should 
be reluctant to advise discontinuing a sep- 
arate annual meeting for the American Board. 
It is true, as the report says, that “the spirit 
and purpose of the work are the same whether 
the field is at home or in distant parts of the 
world.” But as long as Asia and Africa and 
distant islands of the sea are not our country, 
and as long as we shall continue to distin- 
guish between home and foreign interests, so 
long there will be a unique, though more or 
less indefinable, difference between home and 
foreign missions. I believe that the large 
consideration given to foreign missions has 
reacted favorably for home missions, and 
that the noble record of the Congregational 
churches of America in missionary work is 
due largely to the prominence given to our 
foreign work. Our traditions, the logic of 
events, the commanding importance of the 
foreign work, both as regards obedience to 
Christ and reflex influence upon our home 
work, and the unique character of foreign 
missions impress me that it is better to main- 
tain and magnify a separate anniversary for 
the American Board. 

Then it might be well to have one annual 
meeting for the five home missionary socie- 
ties, in connection with which, for obvious 
reasons, the work of the American Mission- 
ary Association would have special promi- 
nence. 

As regards the fifth point in the report, I 
would suggest, instead of two, one treasurer 
and one or more assistant treasurers. 

Dover, N. H. GrorGE E. HA. 


I consider it very desirable that a consolida- 
tion of our benevolent societies be accom- 
plished, which would result in a saving of 
administration as well as an increase of 
gifts. The union of the societies is of the 
utmost importance, it seems to me, from 
a business standpoint, for now there is an im- 
pression goes forth that one society is compet- 
ing with another in securing gifts, to see 
which will secure the most. It is a better 
way, from a center to distribute into the vari- 
ous channels now open to our denomination. 
It is good business, it is practical, it is compre- 
hensive. 

As to the method of securing this, those 
who are now conversant with this great work 
can best evolve a plan, but the danger will be 
to make it cumbersome to begin with, but ex- 


perience will eliminate much which is avoid- 
able at the beginning. 

The eighth proposition seems unnecessary ; 
a treasurer and assistant treasurer would be 
to my mind far more preferable. 

I hope the combination will be effected. 

Concord, N. H. W. P. Fisker. 


The generai pian for reorganization seems 
to me good, and in the right direction, and 
worthy of careful consideration. The plan of 
the joint annual meeting is the only one of 
the eight on which I have any question. 

Can so much be crowded into one week 
without disadvantage to the several societies, 
the churches and the people, considering the 





What the Committee of Nine 
Recommended 


1. Joint annual meeting, in October, 
each year, of all societies. 

2. Common basis of representation by 
delegates to annual meetling,.on part of 
all the societies. 

3. Separate board of directors, trustees, 
etc., for each society, to be elected at the 
annual meeting, to attend to separate 
receipts and expenditures. 

4. One secretary, for each socicty, to 
act under executive board. 

5. Treasuries of all societies to be 
combined in two offices, with two treasur- 
ers, one in New York, one in Boston. 

6. Sufficient clerical assistance for secre- 
taries and treasurers. 

7. Solicitation and collection of funds 
to be the care of special sub-committee, 
whose expenses shall be borne by the 
societies in proportion to amount collected 
by each. 

8&8. Any necessary readjustment of the 
work of the societies which will secure 
economy and prevent two societies work- 
ing in same field. 











limitation of localities where such gatherings 
can be accommodated and the capacity and in- 
terest of the audiences. 
A. LYMAN WILLISTON. 
Northampton, Mass. : 


With reference to the eight specific points 
suggested by the Committee of Nine, in regu- 
lation of the six benevolent societies of the 
Congregational denomination, it seems to me 
that everything suggested is very desirable, 
with the possible exception of the fifth point. 
I do not know enough about the possible ways 
of combining the treasuries of the societies 
for me tospeak upon this particular branch of 
the subject, but it occurs to me that it will, 
perhaps, be a very difficult matter to combine 
the treasuries of six societies into two offices 
as far apart as Boston and New York. One 
treasurer for all would be easier, it seems to 
me, and perhaps that is the real meaning of 
this suggestion. The way it is put, however, 
leaves one to infer that the two treasurers are 
of equal authority, the one in Boston, the 
other in New York. I am most certainly in 
hearty sympathy with the plan to combine the 
efforts of these six societies, and thereby to 
economize in many ways, both in time, labor 


and money, as suggested by the Committee of 
Nine. 


Peacedaie, R. I. R. G. HAZARD. 


In response to your inquiry, I am pleased 
with the plan of federation in general, but 
have some doubts about a joint annual meet- 
ing of six societies. .I fear it would be a little 
dry and statistical—unless Mr. Capen man- 
aged it or some good general. 

4. The plan of having one secretary for 
each society is too little and too much. Too 
little for the American Board, while the 
Church Building Society should be merged 
with the H. M. S., and the Education Society 
with the Sunday School Society. 

5. I think three treasurers are needed, one 
for the Board, one for the A. M. A. and one 
for the other three societies. 

7. If collection of funds is to: be in the 
hands of a committee I think some proportion 
should be agreed on. The Methodists say 
fifty-seven per cent. for foreign work, forty- 
three for home. I like it, but at any rate 
some proportion should be proposed. 

No mention is made of the Ministerial Fund. 
I hope that means that the secretaryship 
should be abolished, the’ fund distributed 
among the states where needed or given to 
the care of the H. M. S. 


Providence, R. I. JAMES G. VOSE. 


For a long time I have favored some such 
scheme as the committee of nine have worked 
out. There is only one point in their report 
that I would have changed, I think. (5) Why 
two treasurers? It seems to me one office for 
this work is enongh. 

I suppose it is impossible, but I wish it 
were possible to bring in the state societies 
into this federation. What need is there, for 
instance, of a home mission treasurer each for 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut? It is a 
waste of funds. In the old days it may have 
been necessary, but in this day of railroads, 
telegraphs and ease of transmitting money 
all this work could be done in one office at a 
great saving of missionary money. 

Springfield, Mass. F. L. GOODSPEED. 


As a whole, the report of the committee im- 
presses me favorably. The several specifica- 
tions set forth what seems to be an entirely 
practicable plan of union. There is a broad 
and statesmanlike comprehension of existing 
conditions and a ‘lively appreciation of the 
conservation of our denominational forces 
which cannot fail to have great weight with 
our churches. The representative character 
of the committee will certainly commend their 
findings to every thoughtful mind. 

Chicago. T. C. MACMILLAN. 


The endeavor to federate our six societies 
seems to me wise. The specific recommenda- 
tions, too, are admirable. : 

The first suggestion, respecting a general 
annual meeting, has the advantage of the con- 
sideration of large questions in large ways. 
The second suggestion, touching representa- 
tion by delegates, brings about a union closer 
and more organic in our churches; such a 
union, I believe, is necessary for aggressive 
service. The third recommendation is a nec- 
essary element in the continued organization 
of each of the societies. The fourth sugges- 
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tion secures responsibility as well as ability 
on the part of the executive officers. The fifth 
recommendation represents economy and cen- 
tralization in administration. The sixth sug- 
gestion is a matter of course. The seventh 
recommendation, in certain respects the most 
important of all, does not make clear to my 
mind whether the arrangement is to be tem- 
porary or permanent. But in either case I 
think the arrangement is good. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the “forward 
movement” should be not only a temporary 
but a lasting method. One becomes, however, 
a little doubtful whether the Congregational 
church has reached a degree of power in 
which it can endure a constantly aggressive 
movement in its missionary endeavors. But 
perhaps the very attempt to make a con- 
stantly aggressive movement is the best means 
to lift up the entire purpose and type. 

The general peril in this federation seems 
to me to lie in the fact that the ordinary 
member of the ordinary Congregational 
church will not feel a sufficient impulse 
to beneficence. He ought to feel the impulse 
under the new condition six times as strongly, 
or possibly six times as often, as possi- 
bly he may. We are raising our unit to the 
sixth power rather than keeping six equal 
units. It is easier for a man to feel the influ- 
ence arising from six unfts than to feel the 
impulse of one unit raised to the sixth power. 

Cleveland. CHARLES F. THWING. 


I am in entire sympathy with this move- 
ment, save that it seems to me that we ought 
to make a beginning by combining the home 
societies and letting the foreign society alone. 
There is a natural distinction there, and it 
might be in the line of evolution to get the 
A. M. A., the A. H. M.S., the Building Soci- 
ety, the S. S. Society and the Education 
Society together first, with one treasury. The 
foreign work is so distinct in its scope and 
plan that itcan ell be left for the present to 
«carry on its independent life and work. 

There could be no objection to holding the 
meetings together, the homeland societies on 
Tuesday and Wednesday and the foreign 


. society on Thursday and Friday. 


YWuM 


{ think the suggestion (No. 7) impractica- 
ble. The committee is too large to be paid 
regular salaries, and without such salaries 
their work would not be efficient. A board 
of directors for the homeland societies, like 
the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, would be more tomy mind. As to re- 
adjustment of work and the advantage of not 
duplicating in the same field, I am in entire 
accord with the proposed plan. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. DAN F. BRADLEY. 


The plan of a joint meeting of the societies 
is one that I have been urging for two or 
three years, in season and out of season. I be- 
lieve that it is the only way to secure a re- 
newal of popular interest in these meetings. 

As to the details of administrative consoli- 
dation I do not feel competent to give advice. 
I should doubt, a little, whether one secretary 
could do the work now done by two or three. 
A single secretary could put much of his cor- 
respondence into the hands of clerical subor- 
dinates; but is not the wisdom of two or 
three, of equal authority and responsibility, 
greatly to be desired in deciding upon poli- 
cies? I take it that the secretary will con- 
tinue to be something more than an executive 
Officer ; that the leadership of the society will 
largely rest with him ; and it seems to me that 
in forming plans of work the combined wis- 
dom of two or three would be apt to be worth 
more than the ideas of one. I can think of 
one or two offices in which there would be a 
distinct loss of administrative skill if the work 
were committed to any one of the secretaries. 

As to all this I speak under correction, 
knowing far less than many more familiar 
with the working of the societies. 

Columbus, O. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
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The New Epoch for Faith. II. 


Lectures by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, 


REALITY AND RELIGIOUS FEELING 


This, the sixth, lecture began with a differ- 
entiation between the parts played by heart, 
intellect and will in the life of man, and with 
citations from modern and classic, sacred and 
profane literature, illustrating the power which 
feeling has had in determining human action 
and belief, whether of the individual or the 
race. Dr. Gordon then proceeded to show 
how feeling contributed to the sense of real- 
ity as man contemplates nature, man and the 
Infinite. 

He contended that even the scientific ob- 
server of nature comes to it with feeling, in- 
herited often, but unevadable. In addition to 
this scientific aspect of nature there is the 
ordinary human aspect, with its values, in 
which nature and man react ‘on the other 
through feeling. ‘‘ Birth, home, early associ- 
ation, love and grief—al! the great experiences 
of life, taking place as they do under the si- 
lent witness of nature, bring out of it a new 
meaning. ... Nature wears both an immemo- 
rial smile and frown; she is brightened with 
joy and covered with the sorrow of the race.” 
It may at first be difficult to see how the way 
in which man has felt toward himself can add 
to the certitude or range of this concepiion of 
reality. Thefundamental position from which 
to present the contention is that reality is best 
known through history, and so viewed it pre- 
sents above all a vast testimony to the idea of 
the unity of man as an authentic part of the 
order of things. 

On its Godward side the part played by 
feeling has large Importance for faith. “The 
feeling for the Infinite has been universal and 
ineradicable. It has been inevitable, and as 
such it is the witness, not only to the constitu- 
tion of man, but also to the constitution of the 
universe. ... It has become finally the feel- 
ing of Jesus toward the Infinite, and Jesus in 
his feeling for the Infinite has become the type 
of the race.” 

The lecture closed with the admission that 
with the majority of the race feeling counted 
for mure than reason; and that hence while 
reasun was admirable faith and adoration 
were the organs of love, which must be 
developed and conserved. 


THE WITNESS OF HUMOR 


This Jecture like all of the others was enliv- 
ened and irradiated with humor, but in this 
lecture it was especially apt owing to the 
theme. Humor was described as an ancient, 
permanent educational force, in essence a log- 
ical exercise, whose precious emotional ac- 
companiment is apt to conceal its essential 
and piercing intellectuality. Because it is of 
the essence and the finest life of reason it is of 
high importance for faith. It is the inerring 
discoverer of false magnitudes, the revealer 
of bad perspectives, Further it is the medium 
for voicing man’s sense of incongruity. Fi- 
nally, it is the vehicle for his play of irony, his 
seeming assent to ideas, customs and institu- 
tions while really aiming to overthrow them. 

The humor of history is seen in the revela- 
tions of false magnitudes which are possible. 
Ignorance pretending to be knowledge, false- 
hood assuming that it is truth, sooner or later 
are exposed—the world mockingly laughing 
at the exposure. Such, for instance, is the 
changed verdict within fifty years of the rela- 
tive worth and importance of Charles I. and 
Oliver Cromwell. Certain views of the uni- 
verse fail, partially at least, to win assent be- 
cause humanity rejects the perspective of the 
champions of these views. Atheism is an im- 
possible doctrine for one with any measure of 
sanity in forming a perspective of things. 
“To assume that universal order can come 
from universal confusion or that an intelligi- 
ble world has risen from a non-mental source, 
is the superlative speculative joke. ... It is 
perhaps not too much to say that in the general 
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abandonment of speculative or scientific athe- 
ism the sense of impossible perspective has 
played an important part.” Pantheism also 
runs against the sense of humor by its 
false magnitudes and ridiculous perspective. 
“When one hears of a divine man and a di- 
vine oyster one is likely to answer with hon- 
est laughter.”” The Hindus need a wide and 
deep sense of humor more than anything else 
to clear the Augean stables of their temples, 
“which are the foul and prolific issue of the 
pantheism that regards all life as equally of 
the essence of God.” 

Humor born of the incongruity of life, the 
difference of the real and the ideal, finds its 
classical expression in Burns’s awful indict- 
ment of the church of his time, as preserved 
in his poem, Holy Willie’s Prayer. So today 
the customs of society and of individuals are 
held up in the dry light of the ideal of broth- 
erhood as taught by Christ, and by legitimate 
Christian humor may be and shall be judged. 

This humor born of the sense of incongru- 
ity Dr. Gordon finds in the story of Joi ah, in 
the opening verses of Isaiah, in the story of 
the blind man told in John 9. Jesus had it 
and set it forth with terrific power in Matt. 
23, where he laid bare hypocrisy. Erastaus, 
Luther and Knox. also used it to laugh evils 
out of existence. 

Irony is humor conscious of its own pur- 
pose. It may be verbal, or it may be a chal- 
lenge of the meaning of life itself and repre- 
sent a vital process. In the book of Exodus, 
in Job, in Jonah, in Homer and Sophocles 
there are forms of irony which differ and may 
be termed Hebrew and classic in type. These 
are of immense interest to the student of liter- 
ature and thought. But they are transcended 
by our interest inthe irony of Jesus, in which 
the Hebrew and classic forms were consum- 
mated or crowned. This irony is found in the 
parable of the wise and foolish virgins, the 
rich man and Lazarus, the man who had no 
place to bestow his goods, and in the tale of 
the healing of Jairus’s daughter. but it finds 
its key, its complete expression, in the parable 
of the prodigal son. “Instead of the fate of 
the Homeric representations and the inhuman 
justice of the Sophoclean drama and the re- 
stricted sympathy of the Hebrew deity, we 
have the Father. He ordains the order of life; 
he overlooks it. In calm sorrow he sees the 
willfulness of his son. Nothing can be done 
but to let him have hisown way. That way 
the Father knows is one of sin and suf- 
fering and shame. But he also knows that 
the successive disappointments of it, ever 
deeper and more bitter, can have only one ef- 
fect. .. . Thus is the irony of existence lifted 
into accord with the conception of God. 
The origin of the difficulty is in the ig- 
norant and perverse will. The way to re- 
claim an infinite will is through the disci- 
pline of the woe it makes for itself. The 
high and tender composure of the Reclaimer 
is that he knows man, and that he sees that 
the steps that take him away from God are 
but the accumulating compulsions that assure 
his return.” 

This irony of fate, this judgment of the 
race by the ideal, is seen in the course of na- 
tions, the great judgment parable of Christ 
meaning this, if nothing else, that the final 
surprise of defeat awaits inhumanity tempo- 
rarily successful. 


HISTORY AND THE MORAL ORDER, OR THE 
WITNESS OF CONSCIENCE 


The final lecture dealt, in the main, with 
the new theodicy which the last half of the 
century has given us, which has “risen out 
of the immeasurable vista opened into the 
past by the scientific conception of the origin 
and development of life... . The unceasing 
struggle of life has resulted in an astonishing 
ascent,”’ culminating in the moral self-con 
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sciousness of man. “ Before the modern idea 
of development and the enormous expansion 
of history implied in it, the battle between 
optimism and pessimism was fought chiefly 
on philosophical grounds.” The attitude of 
the eighteenth century is typically set forth 
in Voltaire’s Candide, Johnson’s Rasselas and 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. In them his- 
tory is recited as the record of man’s defeat. 
Now what was then assumed to be conclusive 
against optimism is today regarded as the 
strongest argument for it. ‘“ The race is the 
incomparable hero. Its literature, arts, gov- 
ernments, religions are the monuments of an 
attainment beside which all others are con- 
temptible.” 

As for the future: ‘‘ Mankind has left be- 
hind countless evils; that is fact. No evil 
need last forever ; that is inference.’’ Science 
is fast eliminating physical pain and disease. 
Education that once was for the few is now 
for the many and is doing for the many what 
it always has done for the few. Ignorance 
is no longer looked upon as a necessary or a 
permanent fact in life. A society which in its 
industrial and social structure is based on 
the assumption of permanent inequalities is 
slowly changing to other forms based at least 
on equality of opportunity. Man’s confidence 
in himself is growing, and he is seeing that 
by proper co-operation and intelligent means 
his moral development can be immensely ac- 
celerated in future years as during the past 
half-century his physical environment has 
been bettered. The historic mystery of in- 
iquity has not been explained, but it is seen 
to be passing away. The brute is being de- 
throned and man enthroned, and the return 
of the epoch of faith is but the return of man 
to himself. 


A Word Concerning Ministerial 
7 Relief 


One who unexpectedly finds himself for a time in 
the goodly company of secretaries is likely to have 
certain familiar truths more deeply impressed upon 
his own mind. He has known before—now he be- 
gins to realize. One thing of which he is reminded 
with new force is that those who seek to secure and 
wisely distribute the benevolent offerings of the 
churches are not engaged in individual enterprises, 
but are aiming at results for the securing of which 
the churches themselves exist. They are the serv- 
ants of the great body of believers. They are the 
bringers of tidings to those whose opportunities of 
gaining information about special needs and calls 
for prompt action and about things attempted and 
accomplished in various lines of Christian service 
are less favorable. 

Another truth brought to mind is that apparent 
indifference to some urgent cries for help is due not 
to hardness of heart, but to ignorance. “ Informa- 
tion is the key to interest.” One of the calls which 
our churches must heed if they are to give proof of 
their inspiration or even command the respect of 
those who remain outside their limits is to aid their 
veterans—aged, disabled and poor ministers. This 
is not a call for charity but for an act of justice and 
of honor. Comparatively few are very needy, but 
in only seventeen states are there any organizations 
to which those who have become dependent cap 
apply for aid. In all the other states are those 
whose need and worthiness are unquestioned, who 
must suffer unless some source of help is furnished. 
The present appeal is that a majority of the pastors 
of our churches would give a thoughtful look at the 
column in the Year-Book under the head of Minis- 
terial Relief, and with the beginning of the new 
century be ready to say, The number of ciphers in 
that column shall be lessened. In New England 
there are more than 1,600 Congregational churches, 
and of these more than 900 report no offering on be- 
half of those who gave their lives to the work of the 
gospel ministry and are now in a destitute condition. 
It seems plain that in the adoption of a schedule of 
benevolences for 1901 including the six societies 
this cause also should have a place and that the 
National Council’s Ministerial Relief Fund should 
attain a size whose income will bear suitable pro- 
portion to actual necessities. So far as he may be 
able, the present field secretary will gladly respond 
to any calls to present this matter to the churches. 

EDWARD HAwFEs. 

54 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
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The Kind of Pastors Wanted by 
the Churches 


In the article in The Congregationalist of 
Nov. 24, headed The Modern Approach to the 
Bible, the chairman of the committee of sup- 
ply of a prominent church is held up before 
the public with some measure of ridicule, be- 
cause, while reporting that the church he rep- 
resented “‘did not want a man tainted with 
the higher criticism,” upon being himself 
asked what he meant by higher criticism he 
hesitated, then said, “O, I don’t know, but 
our people don’t want a minister who is 
tainted with it.” ... 

It is doubtless true that many of our Con- 
gregational churches, probably most of them, 
do not want a minister who is thus “‘ tainted.” 
The reason, however, may not be exactly 
stated in the term, “‘afraid of it,” and this, 
even though Professor Curtiss remarked sev- 
eral months ago in The Congregationalist, 
upon the higher criticism, “Its results seem 
to threaten the foundations of Christianity.” 
There may be considerable lack of familiarity 
with the definitions and technicalities of this 
science among the churches, but probably the 
people know enough about the thing itself 
and its trend, in a general way, to enable 
them to determine understandingly that they 
don’t want as pastor a man who will bore and 
disgust them by continually pegging away at 
the foundations of Christianity. ... Pro- 
fessor Curtiss said, ‘Higher criticism in- 
quires regarding the age, authorship and lit- 
erary style of different parts of the Bible.” 
Is it not conceivable that & church of “much 
more than average intelligence ’’ may be com- 
petent to conclude that it does not wish to en- 
gage as pastor a man who is given to such 
lines of study? A working church perhaps 
may have sound reasons for not settling a 
pastor who corresponds to this description of 
a higher critic in all respects. 

It is somewhat singular, that the fact that 
this church, looking for a minister, being 
“much above the average in intelligence,” 
preferred the evangelist type of minister, and 
also the fact that this church was regarded by 
the writer as ‘“‘typical,’’ and hence a good 
representative of our New England churches 
—communities which have, the world over, a 
fair reputation for capacity of judgment—did 
not suggest to the author that instead of 
publicly censuring and commiserating the 
churches, he should inquire if he did not him- 
self possibly overrate the higher critic as a 
candidate for the pastoral office. READER. 

{This letter probably expresses opinions 
quite common among the churches a few 
years ago, though perhaps not now so preva- 
lent as the writer asserts. It is natural that 
when the results of historical or literary in- 
vestigation “‘seem to threaten the founda- 
tions of Christianity,” many Christians should 
prefer to keep these results from becoming pop- 
ular knowledge, and should not wish for pas- 
tors who are acquainted with these results or 
ask whether or not they are true. 

Professor Curtiss is correct in saying that 
“higher criticism inquires regarding the age, 
authorship and literary style of different 
parts of the Bible.” Our position is that in 
this reading age of popular intelligence it is 
not possible, even if it were desirable, to keep 
the people from making such inquiries or 
from finding answers to them. And since 
Christian scholars have now come to sub- 
stantial agreement as to the general answers 
to the main questions of this sort that have 
been raised, we prefer to have ministers in 
Congregational pulpits who are able to an- 
swer these questions from the Christian point 
of view. We do not believe a fair statement 
of discovered facts and recognized conclu- 
sions will shake the foundations of Christian- 
ity, but rather that they will establish them 
more firmly. 
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We do not desire or expect that ministers 
will make the higher criticism the theme of 
their preaching, but would prefer that they 
should study the Bible with knowledge of the 
results of such criticism. These results, 
indeed, appear prominently in most of the 
recent commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and 
“helps” bound up with Teachers’ Bibles, 
Still, churches have the power to choose the 
ministers they prefer and doubtless they will 
do so whatever counsel we may give them. 
And ministers are yet to be found who are 
not “tainted” with knowledge of the modern 
approach to the Bible.—Eprrors. } 


Transferring Church Membership 


It has been recently suggested by The Con- 
gregationalist that one line of advance in our 
denomination for the beginning of the new 
century would be to make our total member- 
ship represent more nearly the effective and 
actual life of our churches. 

One way in which to reach this result would 
be a heroic and concerted revision of our 
church rolls before the collection of our sta- 
tistics for Jan. 1, 1901. Another would be for 
every reader of these lines, who is himself a 
non-resident church member, or who has in- 
fluence with any non-resident, to see if possi- 
ble that the transfer of such membership be 
made at once to the church where the person 
worships. The excuses offered for the neglect 
of this duty in the most exceptionable cases 
only can bear the light of a conscientious de- 
sire to give a whole-hearted service to the 
Master. Regard for the church left behind 
can better be shown by giving regular finan- 
cial assistance than by breaking rules which 
require ab-entee members to take letters and 
by adding to its expenses for state and na- 
tional assessments on membership. Regard, 
as well, for the church with which one wor- 
ships can best be shown by such a transfer. 

A person may affirm most sincerely that he 
has as deep an interest as possible in the 
church with which he is associated. He may 
believe that church membership would not 
deepen that interest and yet it has been ad- 
mitted many times that there is a difference, 
when the transfer has been made. 


It is a mistake in studying our church life - 


to consider the changes in the membership by 
letter as a matter of little importance in com- 
parison with the additions by confession. It 
ought not to be so, but the fact is that an un- 
usual activity in the former direction is a 
strong evidence of quickened spiritual life. 
E. M. Cousins. 
Statistical Secretary of Maine. 


A Good Suggestion for Watch Night 


As the clock strikes twelve on the night of 
Dee. 31, at the moment of our entrance into a 
new century, why would it not be a reverent 
thing to do at every gathering in unison and 
at every home for every Christian to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, so that there would be a 
great volume of prayer arising to our God 
from Christian hearts throughout the Chris- 
tian world? N. K. B. 





The disposition of modern times is to sacri- 
fice the First Commandment to the Second. 
There are people who have a deep sense of 
their duty to their fellow-creatures, but have 
little or no sense of their duty to God. There 
are those who will give willingly to relieve 
poverty or famine, but will give nothing to 
spread the gospel or to support the ordinances 
of religion. And we actually have at the pres- 
ent day a school of atheism which denies the 
existence of God, the deity of Christ, and the 
immortality of the soul, and yet makes broth- 
erhood its motto, and sums up all duty in the 
service of man.—Rev. James Stalker, D. D. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Vermont—Her Men and Her Young People 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, 


Modern conditions offer 
The ptf “4 many opportunities 

whereby the pastor may 
assert the intellectual leadership of the 
church. This is being done more and 
more in our own state by pastors who 
identify themselves helpfully with schools 
and libraries, and take the lead in the 
formation of clubs for reading, the study 
of current events and of the latest 
thought in science, art, politics and reli- 
gion. The minister may have lost some- 
thing of the traditional dignity and power 
which he enjoyed by virtue of his office, 
but of opportunity for service and the 
recognition of real merit he has lost noth- 
ing and gained much. The color or cut 
of his clothes may not count for much, 
but his trained intelligence, his sterling 
character, his ability to initiate and con- 
duct to a successful issue enterprises for 
the enlightenment and betterment of the 
community count for even more now than 
ever before. Such a leader is sure of a 
following. 


Men and the Church* 
BY REV. HENRY LINCOLN BAILEY 


The problem is not a new one. In the days 
of Paul we find mention of a Sabbath service, 
a regular appointment at a riverside, where 
the evangelists spoke “to the women which 
resorted thither.” Attempted solutions are 
more modern. Without stopping to rehearse 
doleful statistics of the dearth of men in our 
churches, or to review the pessimistic outlook 
of such writers as Mr. Bok and Mr. Cooke, 
we may more profitably discuss such facts 
and remedies as our Vermont churches and 
ministers have to present. We do not claim 
to be wiser than our generation or to have 
solved the problem. But we have promising 
material to work upon. Vermont men have 
been famous from Ethan Allen to Dewey, and 
it is encouraging that our latest hero is sev- 
eral degrees more devout thar the first. 

Young men dislike being singled out as 
special objects of prayer and exhortation. 
They are not “sinners above all the Gali- 
leans.” They resent patronage. But as indi- 
viduals they are responsive to personal friendly 
interest in them, and the pastor who has won 
their friendship and respect as a man may 
use this lever to lift them into the church. 
Therefore you may see pastors in Vermont, 
as elsewhere, trying to come into personal 
touch with young men. As instructor of the 
village band, as tennis champion, as baseball 
captain, as leader of bicycle trips, as active 
member of the board of trade, as hunter or 
fisher or hale-fellow-well-met in a score of 
other ways, our pastors are impressing their 
personality upon the men of their communi- 
ties as the old-time minister never dreamed 
of doing. The spirit of the younger ministers, 
and of many older ones, is well-voiced by one 
of them: “I like young men; I enjoy their 
company and try to be interested in what in- 
terests them.” 

As to organized effort, fewer parishes have 
any report to make, and the organizations of 
which they tell are to be viewed less as insti- 
tutions than as experiments. ‘“ Let us try 
this a year,” said one pastor, and at its close 
the men voted to continue it‘as an experiment 

* Eighth in the series on The Evolution of the 
Chureh in Vermont. In the next, Rev. Charles E. 
ee will tell of Churches Using Institutional 

ethods. 
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another year. The pastors are working quite 
independently. They are not seeking fame 
through original solutions of the problem, but 
are trying to meet the needs of their own par- 
ishes with means adapted to local possibil- 
ities. For this reason no two clubs are just 
alike. Two great movements, the Sunday 
Evening Club and the Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, are not represented in Ver- 
mont. One or two Sunday Evening Clubs 
have come and gone. The pastor being the 
moving spirit, it follows that with a change of 
ministers a club often disappears. The in- 
terregnum kills it, and the new leader has 
other plans of his own, while the old pastor, 
taking up work in a new parish, must study 
local tides and cu rents ere he launches his 
craft anew. 

The work for boys is less developed than 
that for their fathers and big brothers. There 
has been one Boys’ Brigade. Some of our 
pastors have been interested in the ‘ Men of 
Tomorrow.” Perhaps the new enthusiasm for 
catechetics will insure the boy against the 
necessity of being worked for a few years 
hence. 

Of the Men’s Clubs the one least closely al- 
lied to the church is at Vergennes. The pas- 
tor started it, and it meets in his church par- 
lors, but membership is independent of any 
church affiliation, and its aims are purely lit- 
erary. There was for a time a fiourishing 
Congregational Club in Rutland, which met 
as a young men’s_ Bible class Sunday noons 
under the leadership of the assistant pastor 
and on Friday evenings studied civic and 
economic subjects, with social elements added. 
A combination of these features was effected 
by a neighboring pastor, who desired to pro- 
vide an intellectual clearing house for the 
men of his parish. The noon hour was used, 
and the topics covered a considerable range, 
including frequent character studies from the 
Bible. Many not regular at church and never 
at Sunday school became constant attendants 
at morning worship and the Men’s Sunday 
Club. A discussion in February of the value 
of a public library led to the voting of a library 
appropriation at the March town meeting. 
Just now the club is following the Sunday 
school lessons. 

At Ludlow a Young Men’s League and at 
Bellows Falls a Young Men’s Club meet fort- 
nightly for debate. The Ludlow pastor has 
also arranged for a fortnightly Bible class, 
under the direction of the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature. The Bellows Falls 
club seems the most flourishing in the state. 
It maintains a lecture course; it is planning a 
series of free talks by specialists; and as 
after-dinner speakers such prominent Ver- 
mont names as Dillingham, Stafford and 
Prouty have graced its occasional banquet 
cards. 

The latest club hails from Brattleboro, 
where in city style the men will gather monthly 
to eat and then to listen either to some imported 
speaker or to addresses and discussions by 
theirownmembers. Speaking of Brattleboro, 
the memury of Chaplain Day and his influ- 
ence over the boys of the First Vermont, 
whether in annual muster or at fever-stricken 
Chickamauga, is yet green in the hearts of the 
soldiers and their friends, and, unlike some 
chaplains, the boys still swear by him and not 
at him. His mantle has fallen upon a worthy 
Baptist successor, Rev. George B. Lawson of 
Bennington. 

One note rings through all the letters that 
describe these various methods of work: The 
institution is subordinate to the men, and ex- 
ists solely for their sake. Personal work is 
now, as of yore, the only agency for saving 


souls. Men cannot be “clubbed” into the 
kingdom of God. Hand-picked., fruit only is 
in demand in the market, and it is the only 
kind that keeps all winter. 


~ 





A Union of Young People 


As elsewhere, various names obtain among 
the young people’s societies of Bennington. 
But the repeated announcement that names 
mean little was well received at a recent union 
meeting. Endeavorers, Baptist Union folk 
and Epworth Leaguers were in evidence, rep- 
resenting at least. seven organizations num- 
bering 400 members. It was a “ betterment 
meeting,” and the note of improvement in 
spiritual life, in plans, in motive and in actual 
work was a strong one. The critical element 
was not wanting, One speaker reviewed the 
young people’s movement of recent years to 
its disparagement. Only one reason for its 
existence could be named—the furthering of 
the work of the churches—and in this it had 
failed, occasioning an actual scattering of 
forces. The review was taken in good part, as 
also was the rejoinder that the fault, in so far 
as it existed, was not entirely that of the 
young people. As a whole, they were suscep- 
tible to counsel and direction. Their attitude 
toward the church would depend much upon 
the use it makes of them and this in turn upon 
the spirit of the pastors. Papers by repre- 
sentative young people went far to dissipate 
the notion of a desire on their part to serve a 
separate institution. They talked ably of 
guarding the sabbath andthe church services, 
of promptness, sympathy, consecration and a 
purer life. 

Sentiment in favor of union in aggressive 
work was strong. Dr. Cuyler’s saying that it 
is poor policy to try to feed a flock of sheep 
on line fences was quoted. As a “drive 
wheel” of enterprise a committee composed 
of the presidents of the societies represented 
was appointed to outlinea plan of co-operative 
services for the season. It is safe to say that 
in this body no objection will arise to pastoral 
suggestions, nor will any diversion from the 
main interests of the churches be permitted. 

, ©. R. 8. 


Connecticut’s Transfer to Vermont 


Along the west bank of the Housatonic 
River in Connecticut, where the canal carries 
the water from the dam above for busy fac- 
tories, sprang up the thriving borough of 
Shelton. Here Dec. 13, 1892, a little band, big 
in faith, organized a Congregational chur¢h 
with thirty-six members. A wise Providence 
soon led them to call Rev. Luther M. Kenes- 
ton as pastor, and with skill and zeal he has 
guided them till his dismission Dec. 13, 1900. 
The membership has grown from thirty-six to 
245. A meeting house and parsonage have 
been built, representing a value of $20,000. 
All the organizations of a thoroughly systema- 
tized activity have been created and carried 
forward. The Missionary Society of Con. 
necticut aided for five years to the amount of 
$2,500 and the C. C. B. S. to the amount of 
$2,800, while the benevolences of the church 
for the first seven years exeeeded the total 
amount of aid. For climatic reasons Mr. 
Keneston was compelled to resign and carries 
with him to his new pastorate in Brattleboro, 
Vt., the affection of his people, the respect of 
the community and the best wishes of his 
ministerial brethren, while all rejoice in his 
notable success and regret the necessity of 
his departure. 8 1 


Continued on page 958. 
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Life 
What People Want to Hear 


BY REV. F. T. ROUSE, APPLETON, WIS. 


Popular interest is not always a safe basis 
of guidance as to what the prophet shall say. 
Yet it may furnish suggestion as to the order- 
ing of his message; and it certainly aids in 
furnishing a point of contact between the 
speaker and his audience. To test an ordi- 
nary congregation upon this subject recently 
a list of ten topics was made out. The sub- 
jects were purposely varied, all the way from 
the simple, practical one, How to Become a 
Christian, to the latest political question con- 
cerning the use and abuse of combinations. 

The topics wereas follows: 

1. Intimations of Immortality. 

2. The Dissolving of Doubts. 

3. The Golden Rule Applied in —. 

4. How to Become a Christian. 
5. Success in Life, How Attained? 
6. Christian Science Keviewed. 
7. The Divinity and Deviltry of Trusts. 
8. China (Illustrated). 
9. A Question Box. 
10. New View Points in Theology. 

The cards were distributed to both morning 
and evening congregations with request that 
the individual choice be indicated in order of 
preference by the numerals 1, 2, 3. The re- 
sult was, in about 300 returns, The Golden 
Rule Applied stood first in choice, China (Il- 
lustrated ) second, and The Divinity and Dev- 
iltry of Trusts third. The Question Box and 
the New View Points in Theology were com- 
pletely snowed under with only two points 
each. ' The other five subjects had each about 
the same number of votes, How to Become a 
Christian falling a little behind the others. 

The results are suggestive. They indicate 
that the application of practical Christianity 
stands first'in the interest of the people. 
Timely topics stood next, though the “ Illus- 
trated”’ brought votes to China, and the two 
spectacular D’s probably brought votes to the 
seventh topic. The first, second and sixth 
topics stood high in order, which indicated a 
wide interest in subjects bordering on the 
speculative and philosophical. The one thing~ 
that a wide-awake and progressive western 
audience was not interested in was New View 
Points in Theology. 


A Celebration Week in Chelsea, 
Mass. 


An edifice in this suburban city has been 
rededicated. Central Church, with its new 
chapel, new interiors and renewed courage, 
thus passes the half-ceriury mark. The ex- 
ercises spanned the week from Sunday to 
Sunday. It was a great occasion for the 
church and a rare opportunity for the city to 
get acquainted with and encourage the insti- 
tution and its workers. The interested hun- 
dreds who thronged the edifice and chapel re- 
joiced in the spirit with which the people and 
their pastor, Rev. R. A. MacFadden, have met 
the generosity of an unnamed, former mem- 
ber, who has provided the new chapel to open 
the way for enlarged responsibility, even 
though greater burdens come also. Here in 
one of the quieter districts of Greater Boston 
is the promise of what the Greater Congrega- 
tionalism may accomplish. 

A tasteful, illustrated souvenir announced an 
attractive program, and it is not surprising 
that congregations were uniformly large. 
The preachers of the first Sunday were the 
pastor in the morning on The Living Church, 
and Dr. Alexander McKenzie in the evening 
on The Church, What It Asks and What It Of- 
fers. The second Sunday the pastor ex- 
changed with Dr. G. A. Gordon of Boston in 
the morning; and at the evening Sunday 
school assembly “Mr. Martin” of The Con- 
gregationalist and Miss K. G. Lamson of the 
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‘atid “Work of the Chanehes 


Woman’s Board characteristically enlivened 
their hearers. For three week evenings were 
arranged.an Old Home Night, with addresses 
by two former pastors, Drs. S. E. Herrick 
and Dr. C. P. H. Nason, followed by the 
Women Workers’ annual reception; a 
women’s assembly and choral service, with 
addresses by Mrs. L. W. Betts of New York 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; and a lay- 
men’s assembly, with Comptroller Coler and 
Judge Teel, both of New York, as speakers. 
An address written for the occasion by Ad- 
miral Sampson, who was detained from par- 
ticipating, was read by the pastor. The ill- 
ness of Lieut. R. P. Hobson, who was an- 
nounced, made it necessary for him to post- 
pone his appointment until next month, when 
he promises to come. An enjoyable event 
outside the regular exercises was a reception 
at the pastor’s home to Dr. Nason. 

After each service an opportunity was af- 
forded for inspection of the new chapel. It 
contains a ladies’ parlor, classrooms and a 
kitchen on the ground floor, and a young peo- 
ple’s room and more classrooms above. All 
are beautifully finished in natural wood, and 
appropriately decorated. The basement, also 
carefully finished, offers tempting quarters for 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs and classes in sloyd 
and gymnastics. That the church purposes 
to use its newly acquired advantages is ap- 
parent from an inspection of its calendar with 
appointments for every day in the week. En- 
couraged by new evidences of loyalty within 
and without, Central, on the threshold of its 
second half-century, takes up the keynote of 
the anniversary week,“ The present made pos- 
sible by the past.” Scout. 


Worcester’s Strenuous Life 


For two years the local temperance forces 
have been making an organized effort to carry 
the city for no-license. The efforts began by 
organizing the Temperance Federation, which 
includes all the temperance organizations in 
the city, together with the Christian Endeavor 
and Epworth League unions. The federation 
has five departments of activity : membership, 
agitation, press, ward work and law enforce- 
ment. As a result of their efforts last year 
the license majority was cut down from 1,800 
to 1,300. This year the work has been more 
aggressive. The prospect of twenty additional 
saloons because of the new census stirred up 
many indifferent ones. Unlike all other li- 
cense cities in the state, Worcester has never 
granted the extra licenses, when a new census 
has been taken, until after the next election. 
Recently Father McGillicudy of St. Steph- 
en’s Church and Father Tuite of St. Ann’s 
came out squarely for no-license and con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign among their pa- 
rishioners. The liquor men, alarmed at the 
temperance activity, have bent every energy 
to win. The contest was exceedingly close 
and the result is a narrow majority of 106 for 
license. Rumors of irregularities in the re- 
turns have led the federation to petition for a 
recount, and the results reduce the majority 
to fifty-five. The contest will be taken up 
for another year with expectation of making 
the Heart of the Commonwealth clean. 

The mayoralty is also a live dispute. The 
first returns gave the Republican candidate a 
majority of forty-one. The discovery of an 
error has given the Democratic candidate, a 
young man only thirty-one, an apparent ma- 
jority of nineteen. A recount results in a tie, 
no mayor being elected. 

Central Church rejoices that Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock of Newburyport has accepted its 
call and will begin his pastorate here Jan. 1. 
Dr. Merriman will be retained as pastor emer- 
itus. 

The women of Union Church report six mis- 


sionary barrels packed in a recent week, val- 
ued at over $400. 

Plymouth Church has decided to secure a. 
paid Sunday school superintendent who wil} 
also act as an assistant to Dr. Virgin. 

The Church of the Covenant. celebrated last. 
week its fifteenth anniversary. Rev. Messrs, 
W. M. Hitchcock and J. E. Hurlbutt, former 
pastors, were present and several local pastors 
congratulated the church on its persistent 
work. EK. W. P. 


A Golden Anniversary in Lynn 


Central Church has celebrated a happy fif- 
tieth anniversary. Two former pastors, Rey, 
J. B. Sewall and Prof. A. H. Currier of Ober- 
lin, conducted the opening service, Dec. 9, the 
latter preaching the sermon. In the after- 
noon there’ was an enthusiastic Sunday 
school rally, 600 attending. Five past super- 
intendents and the present one, Mr. H. P. 
Emerson, made interesting and spicy remarks. 
Christian Endeavorers filled the church in the 
evening, and the large audience, representing 
the C. E. Societies of the city, listened to ad- 
dresses by Prof. A. H. Currier, D. D., and Dr. 
J. L. Hill. 

An oil painting of Hon. Isaiak Breed, who, 
with his wife, founded Central Church, 
adorned the front of the choir gallery and at- 
tracted much attention. There are four sur- 
viving charter members. 

The jubilee reached its height on Monday 
evening, when Chairman A. L. Pease, Mrs. L. P. 
Pease and Mrs. L. T. Wheeler (two charter 
members), the two former pastors, Rev. C. F. 
Weeden (the pastor-elect), and his Honor, 
Mayor Shepherd, with their wives, received 
the friends of the parish. After a sumptuous 
banquet, there were post-prandial exercises, in 
which Rev. Messrs. Sewall, Currier, Merrill, 
Pullman and Weeden participated, holding the 
audience with reminiscence and pleasantry 
till a late hour. On Tues@ay evening an or- 
gan recital, devotional exercises and a his- 
torical sketch showing the efficient work in 
the several departments, concluded the three 
days’ celebration. 

Central’s beautiful edifice cost $90,000 and 
is finely 4ppointed and attractively situated. 
It is free of debt and has a strong, active, 
loyal'‘membership. The new pastorate begins 
Jan. 1. C. 


A Letter from Berkshire 


Our churches are now well engaged in the 
winter’s work. There are a few changes in 
the ministerial ranks. Mr. Waldron, who did 
such effective service in the Lanesboro and 
Berkshire parishes, has gone to Honolulu, 
and his p!ace has been taken by Rev. Owen 
James, who has had considerable experience 
in the work of evangelism. Under his direc- 
tion the religious interests of this section 
should be well cared for. At Becket Rev. 
C. O. Eames’s place has not yet been filled. 
At Otis Mr. Bates has begun his work in one 
of the most difficult and discouraging parishes 
in the county. 

The county minister, Rev. S. P. Cook, is as 
indefatigable as ever in his ministry to the 
weaker churches and to the prisoners at the 
jail. Under his direction and in response to a 
missionary impulse which went forth from a 
recent conference of our churches a system- 
atic visitation to the smaller churches has 
been planned to encourage the members to 
renewed activity, and to reach the indifferent 
with the gospel message. Dr. W. V. W. 
Davis, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Luce are the 
committee in charge of these missionary 


visitations, which aim at a real awakening 


throughout the county. 
Such an awakening is already visible in our 
smallest and weakest church, that at West 
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Stockbridge Center, which counts but eleven 
members and whose deacon is a woman. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Cook and of 
Miss Thomas the interest of the community 
has been aroused, and the church is beginning 
to exert a new influence. 

The recent meeting of the Congregational 
Club was marked by the visit of Dr. F. E. 
Clark. During the half-day he was with us 
he delivered three addresses—in the after- 
noon to.the Berkshire Association, in the 
evening before the club and afterwards to 
a public meeting. In the first and last ad- 
dresses he told what must be the “forward 
movement” of Christian Endeavor in the 
coming century. Before the club he de- 
scribed interestingly his trip from Peking 
to Petersburg. 

The jubilee of South Church has been de- 
scribed in a previous number of The Congre- 
gationalist. First Church of Pittsfield has 
this week the first of a series of social meet- 
ings for the men of the parish. Second 
Church is still without a successor to the 
venerable Samuel Harrison, but conducts 
evening service with the assistance of the 
local Endeavor Union. 

If one were to describe in brief the present 
religious attitude of our Berkshire churches, 
he would say: a growing desire to evangel- 
ize the county, to maintain high standards 
for ordination, to dignify the work of our 
Sunday schools and young people’s societies 
and to resist uncompromisingly the spirit of 
worldliness, which here, as elsewhere, is the 
most formidable force opposed to the kingdom 
of righteousness. R. ©. 


Two Centuries at Windham, Ct. 


“Windham is a Town of about some thirty 
Years’ standing, where the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Whiting hath been improved in the Work of the 
Ministry, even from their Beginning.” So 
wrote an old chronicler in 1721. 

Eight years ago the town observed its bi- 
centennial, but the church, not organized till 
Dee. 10, 1700, celebrated its first centenary in 
1800, met again for an anniversary in 1850, and 
adjourned by vote of Deacon Welch to Dee. 
10, 1900. To this “adjourned meeting’ came 
representatives of the mother church at Nor- 
wich, and of four daughter churches in Mans- 
field, Hampton and Scotiand, towns once a 
part of Windham, and in Willimantic, still a 
part of Windham township. The pastors of 
all these churches brought their greetings. 

The Windham pastor, Rev. F. H. Means, 
reviewed the first century of the church’s his- 
tory. Samuel Whiting, Thomas Clap, after- 
ward president of Yale College, and Stephen 
White, who served half a century, were the 
first three pastors. Under them the church 
grew, sent off its colonies of twenty-five, sixty 
and eighty-nine members, and still increased 
to over 300 in 1743. But the religious dissen- 
sions which followed the “‘ Great Awakening” 
and the wars which came later weakened it. 

The pastorate of Rev. Elijah Waterman 
closed the eighteenth century. This was de- 
scribed graphically by Miss Larned, the histo- 
rian of Windham County. A unique feature 
of the celebration was a sketch of the twenty- 
seven deacons, prepared by Miss Julia Swift, 
a sister of Deacon William Swift, now enter- 
ing on his thirty-ninth year of service. 

After a bountiful supper and hearing from 
former members letters were read from many 
who could not attend, including ex-Pres. 
Grover Cleveland, son of a former pastor, and 
another from Rev. William S. Kelsey, pastor 
of this church for five years and organizer of 
the South Windham Branch. The attractive 
and tasteful!y decorated modern building in 
which the services were held was erected dur- 
ing his pastorate, after “our . . . house where 
our fathers praised thee ’’ was burned. 

The varying fortunes of the church during” 
its second century were described by the pas- 
tor, showing how, after long dependence on 
the State Missionary Society, it had resumed 
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self-support and been an active contributor ~ 

for over thirty years. The membership is 

now precisely what it was fifty years ago, 111. 

Among the faithful pastors of this century 

have been Rev. Messrs. Everest, Cleveland, 

Tyler, Stearns, Keith, Thompson and Kelsey. 
H. 


New Hampshire Memorials 


A bowlder with a bronze tablet, marking 
the spot where First Church, Nashua, was or- 
ganized and its second log meeting house was 
built, was lately set, under the auspices of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Gen. Elbert Wheeler, a prominent member of 
the First Church, vividly pictured the events 
and people of that early day. This church 
was then called “The Church of Christ in 
Dunstable,” what is now Nashua being then 
within the limits of Dunstable, Mass. The 
church was organized in 1685. It observed its 
bi-centennial in 1885, when its present minis- 
ter, whose pastorate had already begun, gave 
a historical address. His ministry of about 
eighteen years has been the longest of any 
during the present century. 

Since the inauguration of “Old Home 
Week” a commendable attempt has been 
made to designate with suitable tablets spots 
of peculiar historic interest in the state. 
This is as it should be. Especially should 
Congregationalists seek thus to perpetuate 
remarkable events of that memorable time. 
We cannot do too much to keep ourselves in 
fresh touch with those stalwart Christians. 
Governor Ramsdell was one of our most con- 
spicuous Congregationalists, and his presence 
will be sadly missed, not only in First Church, 
of which he was a generous and worthy mem- 
ber, but throughout the state. He was one of 
the first to propose the formation of the Cen- 
tral New Hampshire Congregational Club, 
was one of its early presidents and an enthu- 
siastic attendant. The congregation, which 
completely filled the large auditorium of First 
Church at the time of his funeral, and which 
included many distinguished people from dif- 
ferent sections of the state, shows in what 
high esteem he was held. Cc. R. 


Co-operation in St. Louis 


A delightful spirit of unity and co-opera- 
tion in the churches of our fellowship has 
found its immediate expression in a series 
of special services to be held in each local 
church, the pastors doing the preaching, a 
week being spent with each church. These 
began in Hyde Park Nov. 26 and developed 
such interest that they were continued and 
Evangelist Hartsough of Des Moines, Io., was 
secured for the third week, beginning Dec. 9. 
Memorial and Bethlehem came next in order 
before the holidays. Evangelist Sayford has 
made arrangements to spend March here, 
gathering up in central places results which 
may follow the interest created. 

The union Bible class,- under direction of 
Mr. W. R. Newell of Moody Institute, Chi- 
cago, has large attendance and is discussing 
a move into the Coliseum, a room capable of 
seating 10,000, where the movement might 
culminate in a general evangelistic effort led 
by Mr. Newell. As a teacher he is probably 
the most conservative ever heard in St. Louis. 
To him the Bible not merely contains the 
word of God, it is the word of God; the world 
was made in six literal days, and between the 
first two verses of Genesis he inserts an en- 
tire creation which was perfect, the waste 
and void condition coming later as a result of 
the sin of Satan and men. Adam was the first 
man only as he was the first of a second 
order of men. Some of Mr. Newell’s state- 
ments about Bible study and criticism are un- 
warranted, others are unnecessary and unwise 
as tending to antagonize many with whom he 
is supposed to co-operate. The spirit of the 
more advanced thinkers among the pastors is 
remarkably tolerant. There is no attempt to 
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argue, but rather a willingness to pass over 
these things for the good which may come 
fron) the regular reading of the Bible by mem- 
bers of the class, and from the larger move- 
ment which may result. 

The financial status of the churches at the 
close of this year is more encouraging than 
for several years back. Deficits are smaller, 
benevolences in the main have been good, and 
special efforts have resulted in decided gains. 
In the co-operation of the other churches in 
an effort to raise $9,000 for Compton Hill, 
an offering of $1,057 was taken in First Church 
ona recent Sunday. Hyde Park has also made 
a generous contribution, and the movement is 
under way in the other churches. 

The City Missionary Society has closed its 
year with a union meeting in the First 
Church. Over 400 children from the mission 
schools packed the galleries and sat on the 
floor in the aisles and sang with inspiring vol- 
ume and enthusiasm. The year has been suc- 
cessful, the last vestige of the large floating 
debt having been wiped out and a pledge made 
to members and friends that no debts shall be 
incurred in future. In the report of Pres. 
0. L. Whitelaw, who had just served on the 
Grand Jury, attention was called to the great 
number of Negroes in our city, and the soci- 
ety was charged if possible this year to under- 
take work forthem. Fully half of all moneys 
needed for the year were received in the 
morning offering. 

The Congregational Club gave its closing 
banquet of the year at the Southern Hotel. 
The retiring president, Rev. W. M. Jones, 
Ph. D., was given great praise for the success 
of the club under his direction. Dr. C. H. 
Patton was elected for the new year. 

Beginning in January a magazine will be 
published in the interests of local Congrega- 
tionalism and to aid in presenting the benevo- 
olences of the year. It will be under the man- 
agement of Rev. W. W. Newell of Compton 
Hill Church, assisted by the other city pas- 
tors. 

Pilgrim Church is using a chorus choir in 
the evening service with exce!lant results. 
Webster Groves recently raised $1,260 at its 
usual thank-offering service to reduce its debt. 
This church makes few appeals for money, 
pledges being given at the beginning of the 
year. Rev. J. C. Cromer, pastor of Fountain 
Park, is doing special work in Hebrew at 
Washington University. Rev. H. S. Mac- 
Ayeal of Central Church conducts each Sun- 
day a Bible class of seventy-five men at the 
Y. M. C. A. W. W. N. 


Cleveiand’s Plans for the Week of 
Prayer 


The Week of Prayer in this city last Jann- 
ary is a precious memory. At the invitation 
of the session of the Old Stone Presbyterian 
Church all the evangelical churches of the 
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city with their pastors and other leaders were 
invited to join in a union service in the audi- 
torium at four o’clock on each week afternoon 
and to be addressed by representative men of 
the various denominations. The responses 
were cordial and practically every Protestant 
church in the city co-operated. The meetings 
were well attended and the spirit was of the 
best. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14, a union com- 
munion service was held in which the various 
parts were impartially distributed among rep- 
resentatives of six denominations. The invo- 
cation was offered by a Methodist pastor, the 
responsive reading was led by a Reformed 
Episcopalian, the offertory prayer was given 
by a Free Baptist, the bread was distributed 
by a Presbyterian, the wine by a Congrega- 
tionalist and one of the United Brethren pro- 
nounced the benediction. The elements were 
served by prominent laymen from the various 
denominations. This entire service was im- 
pressive. To those privileged to participate it 
seemed prophetic in power—a visible token of 
the oneness of the Church of Christ in Cleve- 
land. 

The happy memories of last January made 
it seem all the more natural for the session of 
the Old Stone Church this year, in response to 
the “appeal” of the Evangelical Alliance, to 
undertake to repeat the experiment. To this 
end an invitation together with a copy of the 
appeal has been sent by the pastor, Rev. H. W. 
Hulbert, to every evangelical Protestant 
church in the city, as well as to every society 
of the Christian Endeavor Union, the Ep- 
worth League, the Luther League, the Baptist 
Young People’s Society, the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
This considerate and felicitously worded let- 
ter invites them to daily noon and afternoon 
meetings, avoiding conflict with any evening 
services planned for individual churches, to 
close with a union communion service on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 13, similar to that of last 
year. 

The answers already received assure the 
Cleveland plans large success, and there is 
reason to expect that the whole city will be 
deeply stirred. Special effort will be made to 
induce all Christians to keep the half-hour 
noontide prayer wherever they happen to be, 
remembering the central meeting to which all 
are urged to come who can. The union cele- 


bration of the Lord’s Supper promises to be 


an occasion of Pentecostal power. 
In addition to these union meetings it is 
probable that individual churches generally 





RICH, warm, healthy blood is given by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and thus coughs, colds and pneumonia 
are prevented. Take in now. 


Co.ic is one of the most dreaded of the troubles 
that afflict young children. A baby properly nour- 
ished will never be troubled with colic. 


taining no indigestible matter ; it prevents colic. 


A THING or BEAUTY.—There is a fashionable | 


demand this year for pieces of marquetried furni- 
ture, and to meet this need one furniture house— 
the Paine Furniture Company—have brought outa 
number of low-priced pieces of marquetried furni 
ture for Christmas gifts. It is astonishing to see 
for how little money a piece of furniture can be 
bought at these warerooms in the fortnight before 
Christmas. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, TEN CENTS. 

Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEw, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomus todu 





Mellin’s | 
Food is easily digested and very nourishing; con- | 
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will hold daily evening meetings through- 
out the week. It is believed that the union 
services will help rather than hinder these 
evening services. w. 


A Notable Chapter in Modern 
Church History 


The First Church in Oakland, Cal., has cel- 
ebrated its fortieth anniversary. Organized 
Dee. 9, 1860, it has become the largest church 
of our order on the Pacific coast and the fourth 
in size in the whole country. It has had but 
two completed pastorates. The first pastor, 
1860-1871, was Rev. George Mooar, D..D.; the 
second, 1872-1895, was Rev. John K. McLean, 
D. D. Both were called from the church to 
Pacific Theological Seminary, thus assuring 
to Oakland the rich remainder of their lives. 
The present pastor, Rev. Charles R. Brown, 
entered the honorable succession in 1896 and 
has led an increasing prosperity. 

The anniversary exercises began Dec. 9 in 
the renovated auditorium. The former pas- 
tors preached, Dr. Mooar in the morning and 
Dr. McLean inthe evening. A cordial letter 
of greeting and good will was read frum Dr. 
S. M. Freeland of Seattle, Wn., who was act- 
ing pastor for about a year prior to the ad- 


vent of Mr. Brown. The Sunday school held, 


commemorative services, participated in by 
former superintendents. The next evening 


, Continued on page 960. 











FOR 


PIANO 


PLAYERS 


In order to keep piano players informed on our 
new publications and to assist them in selectin 
piano music, we publish special catalogues, all o 
which we are pleased to mail, postpaid, free, 
upon receipt of request. 


SELECTED PIANO MUSIC 


Contains reproductions in part of about fifty de- 
sirable piauvo solos; portraits of many well-known 
composers with lists of their published composi- 
tions; graded lists of new pianv solos, etc. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR B 


Contains descriptions and tables of contents of 
many 50c. and #100 bound volumes of collec- 
tions of piano music. 


THE DITSON PRACTICE RECORD 


A convenient plan for koopa record of piano 
practice, with calendar. Mailed, postpaid, free. 





Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. E. Dirson & COMPANY, LADELPHIA 


PHI 
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Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to— 
but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the mouth, 
a tenderness at the pit of the stomach, an un. 
easy feeling of puffy fullness, headache, heart- 
burn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by permanent 
cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 








THE 


oe $25 ... 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER 


Practical, Simple, Durable, 

| Original, Distinctive, Artistic, 
Wonderful. 

5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON. 

















Financial 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspond licited 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 























per annum clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Guaranteed titles; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 

Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


I offer gilt-edged Minnesota farm and village sonne, 
elding & to 5 1-2 per cent. interest per annum ne 
‘© investor. 








Correspondence and closest investigation 
LEWIS «. SPOONER, Attorney at Law, 


invited. 
Spooner Block, MORRIS, MINN, 





productive section of any state in the U.S. First 
mortgages only. Profit and safety assured. Reference 
First National Bank of Langdon. Corre<«pondence and 
| investigation solicited. Addréss ALL 

| WINTER, Langdon, North Dakota. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 6% LOANS fit Mchest. surest and most 
| 
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MARQUETRY SET. 





gifts. 


ample of 





Marquetried furniture has never been so fash- 
ionable as now, and there is a great demand for 
single pieces of marquetried furniture as Christmas 


We present here a marquetry Writing Set of 2 
pieces (desk and chair), which we are offering at a 
special holiday price of $24. 


Each is a notable ex- 
inlay, and together they make a most 


attractive picture in the room. 

The wood is old growth mahogany. The desk 
is sumptuously appointed. 
sents a writing surface 25 by 27 inches. 
full overhang, with a fine array of shelves, pigeon- 
holes, etc. 
latest device. 


When open, it pre- 
It has the 


Brass slides, brass pen rack and every 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE. 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Plight 


Democracy 
and the Remedy 


By Former President 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


The Audience of the Diplomats, by Hon. 
John W. Foster. United States Minis- 
ters and their amusing struggles with the 
etiquette and customs of Foreign Courts. 


Our Cities in the 2Oth Century. Chicago 
—Its Present and its Future, by Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison. 


Tales of the BanKer, by Hon. James H. . 
EcKels, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The good and bad that bankers do; 
how financiers fall, and why banks fail. 






In this week’s (December 22) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPAIA, PA. 
For Sale by All Newsdealers at 5c the Copy 





The Young Man and the World. A iittie book containing papers by SENATOR Bevertpcr, HonoRAsLe 
Grover CLEVELAND, JoHN J. INGALLS, RopeRT C. OGpEN and J. T. HARAHAN. Sent Free to any one sending 
Twenty-five Cents for a three months’ trial subscription to THe SATURDAY EVENING Post, a superbly printed and 
illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,000 circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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The Business Outlook 


Favorable trade conditions are a rule 
throughout the country and a brisk business 
is being done in nearly all lines of merchan- 
dise. In the retail business holiday prepara- 
tions of course dominate the situation; néver- 
theless, more seasonable weather has quick- 
ened the retail] demand in every direction, as 
is natural at this season of the year. The 
wholesale distribution of goods is somewhat 
limited,,but Western jobbers report a fair re- 
order business. As regards the industries, 
the best reports come from the finished prod- 
ucts of the iron and steel trade; boots and 
shoes and lumber are also favorably situated 
Leather is firm in sympathy with the better 
position of the boot and shoe business ; lum- 
ber is in excellent demand for export, and 
wholesale lumber dealers are generally look- 
ing forward to a very good year. 

As regards iron and steel in the raw state, 
there is no apparent diminution in strength, 
and actual transactions in rails and plates 
compare well with past records. 

Railroad earnings continue to show moderate 
gains over 1899, which is remarkable consid- 
ering that that year was a record-breaker as 
regards railroad earnings. The month of No- 
vember contributes another notable chapter 
to the story of this country’s foreign trade, 
the total value of exports being $136,678,594, 
or sixteen per cent. less than October’s enor- 
mous total and a fraction of one per cent. less 
than December, 1898; but with these two ex- 
ceptions, the largest monthly total ever re- 
ported. November imports were less than 
one-half the exports, and the excess of exports 
for eleven months was $572,000. 

Until within a few days speculative busi- 
ness in Wall and State Streets was checked 
by the fear of serious stringency in the money 
market. In fact, this fear of stringency was 
used by the bear element on the Stock Ex- 
change to hammer prices. As the month has 
elapsed, however, it has become more and 
more evident that the period between now 
and the first of the year will be passed with- 
out any extraordinary pinch in money. Rates 
may be advanced to six per cent., which would 
not be unnatural for this season of the year. 
As the prospects for tight money grew less, 
very large interests came into the stock mar- 
ket and started an upward movement which 
is even now in progress and which bids fair to 
continue for some time to come, carrying se- 
curity values to a new high level. 





Vermont Broadside 


(Continued from page 953.) 


Burlington’s Opening Pastorate 


Rev. Gerald H. Beard was installed over 
the College Street Church Dec. 12. His care- 
fully prepared statement of experience and 
belief revealed a deeply spiritual mind and a 
clear conception and firm grasp of the funda- 
mental problem of the Christian ministry. 
He showed that he holds fast the things most 
firmly believed among churches of our order, 
and seeks to interpret and express them in 
the light of modern scholarship and discovery. 
Prof. G. T. Ladd of Yale University presented 
in the sermon an illuminating conception of 
The Kingdom of God. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Beard the 
church has substituted for the evening meet- 
ing a vesper service held at four in the after- 
noon. The program consists of responsive 
readings, special music by the choir, assisted 
by soloists, and an address by the pastor on 
some topic of practical interest. The object 
is to make this service attractive to non- 
churchgoers and those without a church home, 
and the results thus far have more than met 
the exp ctations of those responsible for the 
change. a. =. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 961, 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Lamps and 
Candle Shades 


Fourth Floor. 


See our two, three, four and 
five dollar Tables of China 
Lamps—all the new shapes and 
designs—and big values at the 
price. 

Wrought [ron Lamps—center draft 


burner— either decorated globes 
or colored shades—the price 5 00 





Onyx and Brass Tables, from 


3.00 to 10.00 


Ten dollar bargain table of odd 
Lamps — were marked at 10 00 
$15.00 to $40.00—all reduced to 


Special values in decorated 

Globes, $2.00 value, at....... 

Venetian Iron Work Lanterns— 

large line new shapes—extra 1 00 

value at, each.............000.0 ° 

Bronze Figures with electric light 

attachments—large assortment— 

extra values. 

Examine our display of Candle 
Shades and Candle Sticks—most 
elaborate line ever shown—cast 
brass, cut glass, gold plate and 
wrought iron, sticks and cande- 
labra—prices from 15c. to $15.00. 


Sofa Pillows 


Anex. 


Call and see our immense bank 
of Pillows — the latest creations 
—for the Hall, Parlor, Chamber 
and Den—all moderate priced— 
A most useful and ornamental 
gift—three specials: 

Tapestry Covered. Pillows—finished 

with tassels —worth $2.50, 1.00 


Tapestry and Damask Covered Pil- 
lows — finished with tassels — me- 
dium grade tilling — worth 1 50 
O20 OOS oe, Ke ae a ee ° 


Tapestry Cretonne and Damask Pil- 
he ag bay vine — fin- 
is with tassels — wort 
5 gal he Ns 2.00 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


BOSTON 


BECIN 


WITH THE NEW CENTURY 
TO USE WARD’S 


“A LINE A DAY” 


FIVE-YEAR DIARY 


Corresponding Days for Five Consecutive Years 
on a Page for Comparison. 


18 STYLES 50c to $2.50 Each 


Circular on Application 


ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


WA R D y SAMUEL WARD CO 








STATIONERS 
49 FRANKLIN ST. 
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Religious Notices 

cian published under thts Roading ct len cents a tag” 
eee Bat ee, eee ot Bow. L. W. Morey ts 196 
FOREIGN meneeees _epscen “MEETING, under the 


fal Gong: of the im 
, louse, every Friday at 11 a. m. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SociETY, 





OND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of eT -five 

z thant on he ~ ean gifts, ell 4° 
come 0! and mem: well as 

contribations in all the th 


churc! -towards the 
work of the the past? Fh and the e Se 08,000) in. 
the treasurer 4, 


herited from th Please remi 
the state auxil or re William B. Howland, teacu 
a einaaae a t, Fourth Avenue, N ork city. 
AMERICAN seaman FRIEND SoOcIgTY, No. 76 Wal) 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim- 
condition of seamen. Sus- 


ins chaplains and missionaries; X-t., temperance 

d boarding houses in I seaports at nome 

and parents provides libraries for outgoing. ve Sas yon 
mblishes tne Sailor’s Magazin , Seaman 


'e Boat. 
tributions to L- its ha = solicited, ane 


———— rs ae me pequestae 3 cans direct to 
main office 0 e society at ew Yo 
Rev. Dr. i nc leans President. 


Rey. 7 C. STITT, 
W. C. amma Wamaeer” 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under ¢ ding five lines lines (eight 
words to the Mae) Ad, poy Lie Fhe Bn cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion 


n Wanted. Organist and composer, educated 
in ye and Dresden, would like position for 1901 in 
Bost n or suburbs. Correspondence invited. Address. 
Organist, care The Congregationalist. jist. 




















A Trained Kindergartaur, thoro zy Comapote nt 
to teach all primary and gyammar “ branches, 
wishes a position to teach in a school or family, or as. 
companion or oe And secretary. References given. Ad- 
dress C., this vffice. 








Church Equipment 









22,24 & 26 RIVER ST..0 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.N.Y. NEW YORK. 


Manufacture Superior 
CHURCHLCHTME SCHOOL & OTHER 








Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Com- 
munion Tables, Seating, etc. 
Send for catalogue. 

G. W. Prnams, Mer., Grand 


Bldg , "New York. Western Office, 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Oil, Gas 


Over WH. EELE. or Electric 
Pont REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 
Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Church use especially. 
Descriptive and itustrated catalogue 
FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 





—_ 











WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNOWN 
a i FURNISHED 25.000 1020. 


RELLS. 
SCHOOL E OTHER cunesraest 
6 MENEELY CO. |ee NUINE 


rN LO MEYAL 
WEST 7tR CATALOGUE <Paabee FREE. 


ELLS 


Steel Alloy Chureh and School Belis. oe nena for 
Qatalogue. The CB. BELL CO., Hi't-'.cro.e 











UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


MORE DUB- 
cHuRCH Maar. tet 
Mikes TELLS 


2 WEY. 
to Cincinnati Foundry Co.. Cincinnati. 0. 
Chureh meGuatiyy, adadren and Pesis of Ses" 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.., Cincinnati.0. 


56 W. 8th STREET, 
NEW YORK 




















A NEW HYMN 


‘¢ The Church of God ”’ 
By L. H. THAYER 
a wl and ts Oe the a oe tune of a. 
gational ‘Hymn ae rahe cr“ 
100 aaa 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston- 
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The Home Missionary Society’s 


Jubilee Appeal 
TO PASTORS AND CHURCHES 

Dear Brethren: The seventy-fifth year of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society and the com- 
ing Diamond Jubilee, to be celebrated in Boston, 
May 14, 1901, are by this time sufficiently familiar. 

The present liabilities of the society may be 
summed up under two items: first the current ap- 
portionment, $279,000 (the lowest apportionment 
in ten years), and, secondly, the debt of $108,000 
inherited from the commercial panic of 1892-3. 
The total of these items, $387,000, measures the 
financial obligations of the society, and should also 
measure the claim it has upon the thoughtful 
benevolence of the churches. 

It is the conviction of the executive committee 
that no time so favorable as the present will soon 
or ever occur in which to clear the society from its 
financial obligations, setting it free at the opening 
of the twentieth century for the continuance ana 
enlargement of its important work. 

Let it be remembered that of the 5,600 churches 
composing our Congregational household, fully 
4,500 owe their being to this society; that Amer- 
ican Congregationalism would be an exceedingly 
doubtful quantity but for the part which the Home 
Missionary Society has taken in its development; 
that all other forms of Christian endeavor, both 
home and foreign, dear to our churches have de- 
pended and must depend for their support upon the 
success of home missions; that scores of Christian 
colleges and academies have sprung up in the path 
of organized home missions, and rely for their 
future growth and strength on the continued 
success of home missionary efforts; that great 
States have been saved to the Union, and, being 
saved, have been sown by home missions with a 
Christian civilization, Remembering all these 
things, may we not with natural and abounding 
confidence appeal to the churches, most of them its 
foster children, to come unitedly to the help of the 
society in this year of grateful memories and of 
pressing needs? We solicit no “ special fund,’ we 
contemplate no “forward movement,” save . only 
such as may naturally follow the normal increase of 
receipts. We are not seeking to force the ordinary 
law which governs the benevolence of our churches. 
We are seeking only to rajse the natural sources of 
supply to a permanently higher level and thus to 
avoid all disastrous reactions. 

We, therefore, appeal earnestly to every Congre- 
gational pastor to make known to his people in this 
year of jubilee the invaluable benefits that seventy- 
five years of home missions have conferred upon 
the nation, to keep alive in the hearts of old and 
young the deeds of faith and daring that have il- 
lumified these years of home missionary history and 
to ask for increased gifts, for memorial and thank 
offerings, suitable to the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of this notable enterprise. 

Four months of the fiscal year remain for the ef_ 
fort, and a small increment upon the usual annua] 
offering of each church for home missions will 
bring the Society to a joyful Diamond Jubilee, free 
from every debt and strong for the future. Are 
there not men and women also to whom God has 
given the helpful blessing of wealth who will feel 
moved in this year of glorious memories and by the 
outlook of inspiring opportunities to dedicate large 
and special donations to the Home Missionary 


Society ? 
Very sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN, Chairman, 
CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, EDWIN H. BAKER, 
GEORGEP.STOCKWELL, JOHN DEPEUu, 
JOSEPH WILLIAM RICE, EDWARD P. INGERSOLL, 
J.D. KINGSBURY, W. L. PHILLIPS, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, E. P. Lyon, 
J.H. PERRY, JAMES R. DANFORTH, 
Executive Committee. 
Neu York, December, 1900. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatiwnalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 
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The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 23-29. Differences between Christ- 
mas-Keeping Nations and Others. Psa. 89: 
1-17; Matt. 6: 6-13; Eph. 2: 11-22. 

As to civilizations, religions, happiness, prospects. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 934.) 
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Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
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ALWAYS 


* This little volume was made be- 

Deaths CLOSET ster nity reer atta 

ion nsis' e Close 

= Pood — should be put 

The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each _ anily Puen the book is app reck 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The ALT AR ated by the general book 

mony should be sent with the notice. But its immediate success is first of 

all due to the demand from our subscribers who 


we ‘ have enjoyed every week the column from which 
ee Pn Sei se umbaoeenr maps sassy the book takes its name and which has furnished 


SMITH—In Riverside, Cal., Dec. 6, Mary M., widow of | *he material for its pages. 


Epaien et a and daughter of Rev. George ies om Th ry G on igregatt on al st, Boston toa, 
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Dainty Refreshments 


For the light refreshments tendered the cas- 
ual caller, or the more elaborate preparations 
for the social function, you can serve no 
delicacy more suitable and pleasing than 


RAMONA 
ATH ENA 


Sugar Wafers 


Served with fruit, ice cream, tea, 

lemonade or cake, they are equally 

PY enjoyable—a delightful dessert in them- 
selves. Ramona has rich chocolate 

cream flavoring. Athena is 

delicately flavored with lemon. 


Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. JJ" J 0 
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HANDBOOK 


oo FOR ... 


1701 


NOW READY 


WILL CONTAIN 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churches. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 
Lives of the Patriarchs. 
These Bible readi fled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so popular 
with the constituenc of The Congregationalist. Inasmuch as the readings this year are keyed to the central 
theme of Christ in the ae, they will be specially valuabie in connection with the International Sunday 
school lessons for 1 
RELIGIOUS AND cia smenieas INFORMATION. Latest statistics with interest- 
ing analyses of Congregational strength throughout the country. 1900 in Retrospect. A careful 
summary of the year’s events from a denominational and religious standpoint. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


> Each subscriber of this paper may receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this office a 
postal card request wit ll address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


MAcCART eT Tawa ste Pepperell, Nov. 29, by 
Rev B. yon father of the bride, assisted by 
Dr. Bich sident of Redfield College, 8. D., 
Dr. PED Ham ton MacCarthy of Boston and Bes: 
sie Melville Jewett of Pepperell. 

TODD—KiNG—In Pare, lll., Nov. 28, by Dr. James 
Rieenins, Rev. D. E. Todd of Payson ‘and Mrs, M. E. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


SS PRICES. 658 séesilty 317 BOSTON. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


fContinued from page 956.) 
A Notable Chapter in Modern 
Church History 


the church tendered a reception to pastors 
and assistant pastors with their wives. The 
December communion service was postponed 
to the evening of Dec. 12, when it was con- 
ducted as an anniversary occasion by Drs. 
Mooar and McLean, the latter making a remi- 
niscent address. 

These forty years make a noteworthy chap- 
ter inchurch history. This church has always 
exerted a wide influence. Its pastors have 
been leaders in the city’s life and have spoken 
to the whole coast and beyond through the 
strangers always found in the congregation. 
Few churches have been more faithful and 
fruitful in their sections than this one has 
been to the Pacific coast. Its hand has carried 
help and encouragement into almost every 
county in the state. It has aided its daughter 
ehurches in Oakland to the sum of $30,000. It 
has given in benevolence $243,250, and has 
raised for buildings and current expenses 
$618,350. At the outset it bought a block of | 
land for $1,350 for which it later received $125,- 
000. Its present plant is valued at $115,000, | 
and the recent amendment exempting church | 
property from taxation in California will ena- | 
ble the church to retain its present central lo- 
cation many years more. 

Since organizing with seventeen members, 
three of whom still remain on the roll, the | 
ehurch has welcomed 2,948 persons to member- | 
ship, 1,463 on confession. During Dr. Me- | 
Lean’s long pastorate he admitted 2,213. Since | 
Mr. Brown’s arrival 389 members have been 
added, raising the present number to 1,237. | 
The church is now in an active and thriving 
state. The pastor holds the alert interest and 
deep affection of his people, and is making his 
influence felt at large in religious, educational 
and industrial affairs. He is in demand for 
lectures and addresses before mcn’s clubs and | 
teachers’ institutes. He will repeat his course | 
in Christian Ethics given last year at Stanford | 
University. He has just spent a week among 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
central and southern California; and he is to 
be one of the speakers at the Forefathers’ | 
meeting of the Congregational Club. 


Cc. 8S. N. | 
Record of the Week | 
Calls 
AARON, A., Immanuel Lutheran Ch., Portland, Me., 
to P assaic, } N.J. Accepts. 
ALDRICH, BEN. F., Ypsilanti, Mich., to First Ch., 


Aurora, IIL. 





WASHINGTON TOURS, ‘923. Pereenaiiy con- 
pucted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave | 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 | 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Preliminary circular of | 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, | 
Boston. | 


WINTER HOMES IN THE SouTH.—A book just | 
issued by the Southern Railway, giving complete | | 
information regarding all the winter resorts of the | 
South. For prices of board, etc., address New York | 
offices, 271 or 1185 Broadway, Bureau of Informa- 
tion regarding the South, or apply to George C. 
Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TouRs.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company announces the follow- 
ing personally-conducted tours for the season of 
1900 and 1901, California: A thirty-seven-day 
tour will leave Boston Feb. 13. The party will 
travel over the entire route by the “ Golden Gate 
Special,” the finest train that erosses the conti- 
nent. Rate, $455. Florida: Tours to Jacksonville 
will leave Boston Feb. 4 and 18, and March 4. 
Rate, $65. Washington: Eight tours will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25, April 8 and 22. Rate, $23. Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond and Washington: Five tours 
will leave New York Feb. 9, March 2 and 23, April 
6 and 27. Rate, $34. Detailed itineraries will be 
issued shortly, and may be obtained of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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. BARNES, J. A., to Second Ch., Spokane, Wn., for six 


months. 

BARRON, JOHN W., Deadwood, S. D., to Marseilles, 
IIL, also to Belle Plaine, lo. 

BEMAN, ALBERT M., Kidder, Mo., to Neosho. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., Webster, Mass., accepts call to 
Rochester, N. H. 

BuRGEss, GIDEON A., Washington St. Ch., Toledo, 

- O., to College Ch., Berea, Ky. Accepts. 

BuRROUGHS, WALTER A., Helena, Mich., to Rose 
Valley and Gardner, N. D. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

DAVIDSON, JOHN N., Two Rivers, Wis., to Dous- 
man and River Falls. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, Cowles, Neb., to frontier church, 
Taylor. Accepts. 

DREW, W. J. (Presb.), Elmira, Ill.,to Amboy. Ac- 
cepts. 

ENOCH, OWEN, formerly of Rome, N. Y., to Roscoe. 
Accepts. 

FLAGG, JAS. W., Foxboro, Mass., to Merrimac. 

FLook, JAcos, to remain at Hillside Ch., Omaha, 
Neb. 

HAGUE, Wo. B., 8. Bridgton, Me., to Rochester, 
Minn. 

HANKEMEYER, NATH’L W., Jamaica, Vt., to Wi- 
nooski. 

Hatt, THos. B., 
Accepts. 

JENKINS, DAvipb T., Crary, S. D., to add Lakota to 
his field. Aceccpts. 


E. Madison, Me., to Jonesport. 


Continued on page 961. 


Don’t 
Use a Refrigerator 
unless 


it is kept clean with 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


The taint of decaying icles 
of food is absolute a oleda. 
















N OVELTI ES. 


| Letter Scales, Diaries, 


| Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 


| Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, | Ti 
| Desk Blotters (Silver and Leather Corners), 
Fancy Calendars, Christmas Cards, 
Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 
Gold Pens, Fountain Pens, 
Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 
| Silver, Pearl and Dresden Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
| Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 
Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Cleaners, Trays 
and Mucilage Bottles, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Address, Engagement, Shopping, Visiting | #;A\¢ 
and Cash Books. 
Fashionable Stationery. 


M. R. WARREN C0., 
336 WASHINGTON ST., 


Near Old South Charch, Boston. 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 


proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and b~~4 
ge Phang ergs 2 = 2 es can pe ae 
the right size and shape of chimney for lamp. 
We oa it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Locomotor Ataxia conqu: red 

ARA YSIS at last. Doctors puzzled. pe- 
pe ee Damn of 

el 5 

r. CHASE'S Dr. CHASE'S BLOOD AND NERVE FOO::. 
rite me about yourcase. Advice an proof of cures free 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ae 
HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make #60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent ition. Experience 

unnecessary. rite quick for lars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and assachusetts 
only) uy » MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY. 609 Con tional House. Rev. Joshua 

Coit, aarclanr: ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomaAn’s HomME Megas any. ASSOCIATION, — 
~~ ad Gonere tional House. Office ho mag Ay Lag An- 

p, pl. .00; life membership, 
tributions polteite Miss Lizzie D. Waite, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS yon FOREIGN 
ee gg Congregational House, H. 

Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing _ 
Puss fading Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Soe, 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Co tional House; Chi office, 153 La Salle 
nations may be sent to either of the above 
wee, or to H. W. Hu urer, Fourth Ave. and 

Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE Comeuneannenss: CHUROH BUILDING pocimry 
my ag = ae 5 e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D. na A, aries E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities” Building, yo York; George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, ear Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY x including 
former New West Education Commission). a 
for students fer the ministry. Twenty-seven Congregs- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
a used os for missionary work. Rev. 

Sogn ton, D. pecre ac 4 eee 
W.! F v4 ¥-K. h. D. Field’ See Francis J 
Marsh, New Engiand Superintentent, "Delexeamtiansi 
House, Boston. 














THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity yn he Be Its object is the estab- 
lishment and day of Ev: lical Co tional 
Ptr 1 t- 8 eed . ton and its suburbs. 
— Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
ilinghast, meee ab Milk me Sts 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, —— , Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to to A. G. Stan 

wood, Treasurer, 701 a, bay > Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 60) Co ngregational H 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S ys EREueaan ‘RELiEr FunD. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Secreta p avs N. H. Whitth 
Haven, Ct. ; —— mee . 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a ueath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council “of Tbe pene nea gy of the 
United States” (a p heey c orporate chartered under the 
laws cf - State tT Gombecticut) {here — = 
sat to be mee for the of Ministe’ 

ief. i provided in the resolutions of the National 
uunell of the Congregational Churches of the Unite 


_. CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
ben a offers its services to — des ge ty pores o or 

ulpit 6i8!Congrege in Massachusetts and in pe Sta 
Room 610 00 tional House, Boston. Rev. Gharies 
B. Rice, Secre 


BosToN oe FRIEND SOCIETY, 1827. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Sra eute Geo, Gould, 

». &- Ag! Coste Becretary, een 

sale di, Congregational to the material, social, m and ~ 
gious hat my Be! of ony no uests should. be made 
= to the Boston Seaman’s Friend pres Om Con' 

ions from churches and individuals so! 


eae WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S rap poral of _— 


ton, Room 601 Conqregetiensl Annual mem 
ship $1.00; ay mem — | om pe fre. Charles 4 
Beale, ‘Treas., Warren,” 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 960.) 


Record of the Week 


JONES, F. VERNON, Reno, Nev., accepts call to 
Park Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

JONES, JOHN E., Dawson, N. D., to Harvey and 
Anamoose. Accepts, and is at work. 

KENT, Rost. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., to the superin- 
tendency of the New York State Home Missionary 
pr and the New York Church Extension So- 
ciety. 

LEwIis, THos,. S., Madison, Me., to Wilmot, N. H. 
Accepts, 

MANAVIAN, GARABED M., to Cleveland Ch., Key- 
stone, Wis. Accepts. 

MANCHESTER, HERBERT A., Danforth Ch., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to First Presb. Ch., East Boston, Mass. 
Accepts, ‘ 

MANN, WILFORD E., Royalton, Vt., declines call to 
E. Bridgewater, Mass. 

MASON, H. E., Georgetown, Ont., to Medical Lake, 
Wis. Accepts. 

MUTTART, LORENZO W., Acton, Me., to Union, 
N.H. Accepts. 

NORRIS, KINGSLEY F., Marion, N. Y., to South 
Ave. Ch., Syracuse. Accepts, 

REED, MARION D., Glenwood, Io., to Humboldt. 
Accepts. 

SANDERS, CHAS. S., A. B. C. F. M., not called to 
North Ch., Chilton, Wis. 

<a JAMES B., Hampden, Mass., to Thorn- 

e 

SHULTZ, JACOB K., Campbell, Minn., accepts call 
to Princeton, and is at work. 

TAYLOR, Go. E., Crete, Neb., to Pierce. Accepts. 

WALTERS, THOs. W., formerly of Colfax., Wn., to 
Pilgrim Ch., Spokane. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BEARD, GERALD H., i. College St. Ch., Burlington, 
Dec. 12, Parts, Prof. G. T. Ladd, Rev. Messrs. 
C. E. Hayward, G. W. Phillips, Hervey Gulick, 
G. G. Atkins, W. 8. Roberts, J. R. Danforth. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, o. Stratton Memorial Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 4. Sermon, Rev. J.C. Armstrong, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. A. Adams, D.D., 
C. W. Merritt, J. U. Stotts, C. A. Briggs. 

GREENLEE, CLYDE M., o. Fertile, Minn., Nov. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. Fisher, H. W. Stiles, E. L. 
Brooks. : 

GULICK, NELSON J., i. First Ch., Germantown, Pa., 
Dec. 7. Sermon, Rev. J. R. Danforth, D. D.; 
other parts. Rey. Messrs. N. N. Bormose, F. E. 
Wieder and Drs. E. H. Rice, T. W. Jones, C. H. 
Richards and M. H. Williams. 

MARKHAM, Lucius C., o. Cora, Kan. Sermon, 
Rev. W. L. Sutherland ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. P. Broad, Fred Gray, D. H. Platt and G. A 
Traut. 

MILLARD, M. J., o. Pawnee, OkKl., Dec. 9. He will 
have charge of Carney and Tryon. 


Resignations 

BROWN, AMASA A., Hot Springs, S. D., to take ef- 
fect Jan. 1. 

BUNNELL, JOHN J., Fruithurst, Ala., arid has re- 
moved to Sigsbee. 

Cox, EDWARD H., Swanville, Minn. 

DAMON, Cyrus W., Palmyra, Wis. 

DEKaAy, Geo. H., Norwalk, Cal. 

GRISWOLD, A. LINLEY, Grandville, Mich. 

HARRIS, CLARENCE J., Crown Point, N. Y. 

HUBBARD, GEO. H., Enfield, Mass. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL N., Barre, Vt., after a pastorate 
of six years. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D., Bradford, Mass. 

RICKER, ALBERT E., Chadron, Neb., after more 
than five years’ service. 

MOXIE, CHAS. H., Paynesville, Minn. 

WADLEIGH, T. B., Waukomis, Okl. 


Dismissions 


KEEDY, JOHN L., Lysander, N. Y., Dec. 14. 
HITCHCOCK, ALBERT W., Belleville Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., Dec. 8. 


Churches Organized 


BOXELDER, NEB., rec. 11 Dec., 38 members. Rev. 
J. 8. Calhoun, Indianola, in charge. 

ISABELLA, MICH., 26 Nov. 

KIRK, Cou., 6 Dec. 17 members. 

LADYSMITH, WISs., rec. 27 Nov. 18 members. 

MOUND CENTER, OKL., 6 Dec., 27 members. 

Mr. CARMEL, OKL., 6 Dec., 26 members. 

NILEs, O., 25 Nov. 30 members. 

TRIUMPH, MINN., 9 Dec. 

VALDEZ, ALASKA, Endeavor Cong. Ch. 


Church Happenings 


ALDEN, Io., has dedicated a practically new build- 
ing, costing $5,000. 








For Nervous Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., says: “‘ As an adjunct to the recupera- 
tive powers of the, nervous system, I know of noth- 


BAXTER, Io., has dedicated a $5,000 building, re- 
placing the one burned in April, 1899. 

BENNINGTON, VT., Second made a recent evening 
service a memorial to Sir Arthur Sullivan. Seven 
of his compositions were rendered and the pastor 
gave an address on The Passing of a Musician. 

BRADFORD, VT.—Deacon Norcross has presented 
the church with two silver plates for the commun- 
ion service. 

BURLINGTON, VT.— _—Most of the local churches and 
several neighboring ones observed Dec. 11 as 
Anti-Saloon League Day. Speakers from abroad 
were present and much interest was manifested. 

CALEDONIA, ILL., has completed a fine new par- 
sonage. 

EssEX JUNCTION, VT., is expending about $300 in 
improving its house of worship. 

FAIRFIELD, Io., has recently renovated its building 
at a cost of $600. 

LITTLETON, MASS., rededicated Dec. 12 its enlarged 
and renovated edifice, with sermon by Rev. J. L. 
Sewall and addresses by former pastors. The 
building has been lengthened twenty-two feet in 
the rear, a modern porch has been constructed, a 
new organ and an arch window of stained glass, 
with eight memorial windows, have been put in. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., First observed, Dec. 2, the 
sixth pastoral anniversary of Dr. W. F. Day. At 
the twilight communion 17 members were re- 
ceived, making 686 whom he has welcomed to 
this fellowship. His only son, Rev. Wm. H. Day, 
who recently accepted for six months a call to be 
associate pastor, is making his helpful influence 
felt. 

LOWER WATERFORD, VT.—About $500 has been 
raised for interior improvements. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS., Prospect Street held a 
farewell seryice for Dr. Edward L. Bliss, a highly 
esteemed member who, after two years at home, 
is to return to Shao-wu, China, where he was sta- 
tioned for six years. 

Str. ALBANS, Vt.—Mrs. Edward C. Smith has pre- 
sented an Estey organ to the infant class of the 
Sunday school. A gift of $1,000 received by the 
King’s Daughters’ Union will probably be applied 
toward the erection of a gymnasium. 

St. PAUL, MINN., Atlantic.—A circulating library 
has been installed and a free reading-room is kept 
open five afternoons and evenings of the week. 

SOMERVILLE, MASs., Prospect Hill.—The evening 
vesper service is an attractive feature. Recently 
the cantata, The Holy City, was given, with a 
sermon suggested by the music. 

TOPEKA, KaAn., First.—Dr. D. M. Fisk is giving a 
series of historical discourses Sunday evenings. 
Fully as many people are turned away as secure 
admission. To stem the tide tickets are issued, 
which insure a seat only if presented fifteen min- 
utes before the hour of service. 








BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruit, 


That's the reason it blends so well with 
all kinds of fruit. The ‘‘preferred grain’’ is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element necessary to sustain life. The best 
wheat grown is Gluterean Wheat from which 
Ralston Breakfast Food is scientifically, milled 
and good health js sure to follow it's con- 
tinued use. 

A Sample free, for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour, (whole wheat) 
makes ‘Brain Bread”’ 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 
851 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo, 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, $45 maerneda, depending on 


ndid steamer “ by) goog ag le 10,500 tons, 

Deer 10, “ Cestrian ” 9,000 tons. D Bohemian’ 

$500. tons. Jan. %, 1901, *S devonian™ (new) 
11,000 tons, Jan. 16, 190 


F. Oo. Lamunees & ©YV., Gen'l Agents, 





ing equal to it.” 


115 State Strec-, Korton. 
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THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED " TO 


461 Broadway, - New York\435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia\|507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pitteburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
301 Main S8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 























WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
THEO, G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 














EUROPE *:: ORIENT 


H. GAZE & SONS-57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


G4 Days. All Expenses $490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 
26 Days. All Expenses $620 
NILE TOURS. fous stcsmcrs 
The newest and best on the Nile. 

All Expenses, including ail excursions, $171.50 


For programmes and full information apply to 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3056, 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


paseaded Nile a — trip at the desi season 
and in the best way. 


scents. ex SAWYER, 








106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


At the Central Church 


The movement for securing an endowment 
fund for the Central Church, of which Rev. 


E. L. Clark, D. D., is pastor, although com-- 


menced only a year ago, has already met with 
great success, both by reason of small and 
large gifts and legacies. The exact amount to 
be raised is not specified. It is intended sim- 
ply to help the church to help itself. Dr. 
Clark considers that for the older churches in 
this transitional age an endowment is only 
another name for safety. 

The vegper services, held Sunday afternoon, 
are richly appreciated by the community as is 
shown by the large number and the devout 
spirit of the worshipers. The service is brief, 
and given largely to music, with an address of 
ten or fifteen minutes. Vespers, Dec. 9, was 
an exceptionally beautiful service in com- 
memoration of Sir Arthur Sullivan, all the 
music being from the works of the great com- 
poser. 

The Philippine Information Society 

Citizens of Boston, representatives of the 
faculties of Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and other 
men of affairs in the State of Massachusetts 
have formed an organization with the above 
name which has for its aim the collection and 
publication of all data bearing upon the Phil- 
ippine Islands, documents now hidden away 
in governmental reports and in letters from 
travelers, etc. The organization will endeavor 
to be neutral in its treatment of the matter, 
and solicits financial support and moral aid 
from expansionists and anti-expansionists 
alike. Prof. E. G. Bourne of Yale University 
will conduct the inquiries and edit the litera- 
ture which will be issued from time to time in 
circular form. Correspondence and contribu- 
tions should be sent to L. K. Fuller, 12 Otis 
Place, Boston. 


The Slinisters’ Meeting 

The executive committee came in for a spe- 
cial word of thanks for the excellence of the 
program Monday morning. An unusual audi- 
ence was drawn to Pilgrim Hall to hear Prof. 
Leon Vincent upon one of bis favorite themes, 
James Russell Lowell. The lecture was de- 
lightful for its literary quality and brightness. 
Later, Rev. Merle D’Aubigne, representing the 
work of the Protestant churches of France, 
addressed the meeting. He was introduced 
by Dr. Berle of Brighton, at whose church he 
spoke on Sunday, and closed his interesting 
remarks by stating his wish to speak to other 
congregations regarding his missiou. 


Education 





Harvard has 4,273 students enrolled, every | 


state in the Union but one—Nevada—being 
represented, and most foreign countries. 
Hawaii has ten students and Canada eighty- 
three. 

Rev. John H. Thomas was 
president of Oxford College, Ohio, recently, 


inaugurated | 


his inaugural address being on the Strength | 


and Beauty of Cultivated Womanhood. Dr. 
Thomas is a graduate of Yale. Oxford Col- 


lege is an institution for the higher education 
of young women and is doing excellent work | 


in its sphere of activity. 








HOLIDAY EXCURSION RATES SouTH.—Southern 
Railway announce that they will sell round-trip 
tickets to points south of Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi Rivers to students of schools and col- 
leges on Dec. 15 to 21, 1900, inclusive, with final 
limit Jan. 8, 1901, at one and one-third fare round 
trip, upon presentation of certificate signed by super- 
intendent, principal or president thereof. Also 
Christmas holiday excursion tickets will be on sale 
Dec. 22, 23, 24, 25 and 31, 1900; also Jan. 1, 1901, 
with extreme limit Jan. 4, 1901. For further in- 
formation, call on or address New York Ticket Of- 
fices, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or apply to George 
C. Daniels, N. E. Ps A., 228 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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A Welcome Gift 


A View Point for Christmas 


Readers of The Congregationalist approach the | 


annual Christian Festival with more reasons than 
ever why this paper. would make A Welcome Gift. 
So the readers say. And why? 

Because of increased general values: ‘‘ Sincere 
appreciation of the increasing usefulness, ability 
and value of The Congregationalist.’’—!ermont. 

Because of its religious character: ‘‘ You are giv- 
ing usa fine religious paper. Thereis none better.’’ 
—New York. 

Because of its devotional side: ‘‘ It has helped by 
its devotional columns those who are bearing the 
burden and heat of the day.’’— Massachusetts. 

Because it aids in the study of missions: ‘‘ Your 
paper is of great value to me in preparing pro- 
grams and in missionary work.’’—Kansas. 

Because of its widened sweep—The First of the 
Month Numbers: ‘‘ The Christian World has only 
one fault—too much for the money.’’— Maine. 

Beeause of an improved news service: ‘* Your ad- 
mirable news service, covering the entire country, 
makes its weekly visits indispensable.’’— Wiscon- 
sin. 

Because of its contribution to intelligent Congre- 
gationalism: ‘‘1I wish | could put your paper into 
every family. We should be better Christians and 
better Congregationalists.’’—Oregon. 

Because each issue is enjoyed and the last is al- 
ways the best: ‘‘ You are making a fine paper every 
week.’’—New York. ‘‘ What asplendid paper your 
last was! There has never been a better.’’—Con- 
necticut. 

And for 1901 other reasons given in our Prospectus 
for 1901. Send for a copy or for a package to dis- 
tribute among your friends. 

Finally, any reader by adding $2.00 to his own 
renewal may send The Congregationalist as a Gift 
for this last Christmas of the century to any NEW 
name. This will carry Merrie Xmas through the 
year. é 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Cirewlation. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Session to be omitted 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 
Dec. 24. 
STATE C. BE. MEETINGS 
New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Dec. 29-31 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





In addition to the old perfume 
(Hawthorn), Jersey Cream Soap 
is now prepared with a - 
VIOLET 
odor, for those whose preference is 
for the perfume of this most —Tt 


of flowers. ddress Dept. 
. The J. B. Wittlams 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated See that our name 

pp on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 








DISEASE 


and discomfort are not-ease 
and_ not-comfort. Ease 
health ; so is comfort. 

You may as well be comfort- 
able; that is healthy; as ani- 
mais are. It is natural, both 
tor you and for them. 

If your ill health is caused 
by imperfect digestion, try 
Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil. It does what it does by 
getting the stomach going 
right. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 


is 


| 


mailed /ree. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE) 


25 different Seskanns they are all steel and cheap 
er than wood fence. Special prices to Churchee 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue 

KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO. 


43) WORTH ST. KOKOMO. IND. o & @ 


HOOPING- “COUGH 
CROUP 


_Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, EDWARD & SON 
| Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St.. N.Y. 
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LET US START YOU. $125 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. 
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ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 


Raymond @ Whitcomb 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 
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CALIFORNIA 


Winter and Spring Tours 
Leaving Boston January 10, 15, 24 and 31, February 5, 14 
and 26, March 7 and 12, and April 23. 
Magnificent Trips Across the 
Continent 


Outward from Boston via the Boston & Albany, New 
York Central, and their Connections, and Returning from 
Chicago via the Boston & Albany Route. 








New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso, the Tropical Fruits of Southern California, 
Riverside, a trip through the Citrus Belt, including Redlands, San Diego, 
Pasadena, the * Saratoga of Southern California,” Los Angeles, San Rafael, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, and San Francisco The return journey 
includes the Sierra Nevada by daylight, One Day in Salt Lake City at Hotel 
Knutsford, the Gorges and Canons of Colorado by daylight, Two Days at 
the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, and Manitou Springs. 


MEXICO 


Three Grand Excursions 
Leaving Boston January 10 and 24 and February 14. 


Southern States, Mexico and 
California 


With visits to the leading cities of the South; an extended 
round of travel through the Mexican Republic, with halts 
in its chief cities and places of historic and picturesque 
interest (including the scenic points on the Tampico branch 





of the Mexican Central Railway, the Mexico, Cuernavaca | 
& Pacific Railway, and the Mexican Railway), and nearly a | 
week in the City of Mexico; and a return trip through | 


New Mexico and Kansas. 


ALSO THREE GRAND TOURS TO MEXICO 
OMITTING CALIFORNIA. 





JAPAN, CHINA and the 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Leaving San Francisco March 7; returning June 14, 


There will be visits to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kamakura, Enoshima, Nikko, Lake Chuzenji, 
Tokyo, Miyanoshita, Hakone, Atami, Nagoya, Kyoto, Lake Biwa, Nara, Osaka, Kobe, 
The Inland Sea, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, etc, 


We have completed arrangements for a grand tour to Japan and China, to take place in the spring of 
1901. The tour through Japan will be very extended, and much more comprehensive in character th 
tourists are accustomed to take; and special facilities will be had for viewing the picturesque scenery, 
the quaint and beautiful temples, the interesting historic sites, and the fascinating native life of the 
country. Prolonged visits will be made to all the great cities. 

The tour has been arranged to begin and end at San Francisco, and it has been so planned that it can 
be readily availed of by members-of our winter tourist parties, and others, then on the Pacific coast. 

The eclna of our visit to Japan, it should be noted, covers a very interesting part of the year. The 

ossom season lasts through April, and the beautiful displays of this flower bring all Japan out 

of doors. The party will be of limited numbers. 


an 


PORTO RICO 


Four Delightful Tours 


Leaving Boston January 4, February 1 and 15, and March | 


Ain Vnexrcelled @Winter Tour 


In the island of Porto Rico, so recently become an 
American possession, we find all the pre-requisites fora 
great winter resort of the future. It has a tropical climate, 
with glorious mountain scenery, and valleys clothed in 
luxuriant vegetation. It has beautiful harbors, picturesque 
towns, and waterfalls and thermal springs of great medic- 
inal value. But it is only since the acquisition of Porto 
Rico by the United States that these attractions have be- 
come available to the world at large. 


FLORIDA 


A Series of Delightful Tours 


Leaving Boston during January and February. 


Florida, Cuba and the Bahamas 
WITH VISITS AT 
JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, TAMPA, KEY WEST, MIAMI, 
PALM BEACH, MATANZAS, HAVANA, CAIBARIEN, 
NUEVITAS, GIBARA, BARACOA, 
AND OTHER POPULAR RESORTS. 


ALSO TO 


| Nassau in the Bahama Islands 


Three Dates of Returning with Personal Escort. 
The Tickets also Good to Return on Regular Trains until May 31. 


A TOVR THROVGH ORIENTAL LANDS 


Leaving New York January 22 and returning May 21. 


SPENDING EASTER AT ROME 
UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT, 


COMPRISING 
A CRUISE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
AND INCIDENTAL VISITS TO 
Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples, Egypt, The Nile to First Cataract, Palestine and Syria, and a Round of Travel Through 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France and England. 
Leaving New York by the steamship “Columbia” of the Hamburg-American Line Tuesday, January 22; returning from 
Southampton by the North-German Lloyd Line S8. 8. “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’”” May 15; due in New York 


Tuesday, May 21. Return tickets good for one year. 








Send for descriptive circular mentioning particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street, Boston. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


103 Adams St., Chicago. 
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TiEWELLSPRING 


Now Free on Trial to New Subscribers 


HE WELLSPRING in its present form gives the highest 
satisfaction everywhere. The circulation has nearly 
doubled within three years; Our friends wonder how 

we can give them so much good reading every week for 
so little money. Single subscriptions are 75 cents per year, 
but to schools, in clubs, only 50 cents a year, or 12} cents 
per quarter. This is less than one cent per copy. Where 
else can you get such good reading for such a small price? 

Among the favorite writers who will contribute to 

the WELLSPRING for the coming year may be mentioned 


Sophy Swett, Kate W. Hamilton, 
“Pansy,” Willis Boyd Allen, 
Frank H. Sweet, Guilielma Zollinger, 
Wm. Matthews, Rev. M. D. Babcock, 
Priscilla Leonard, Minna Stanwood, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Grace L. Hall, = 
Hezekiah Butterworth, = Be 
Mabel Nelson Thurston, e 
and others equally well known. Some of the best artists e Mm n gto n 
are engaged for its illustrations. 
We want every Sunday school not familiar with the. | ° R “ 
Sil ndah to tng epedulsiaaih, ve vegans sansaltonghas Ty pewriter 
of one issue, free of charge, to supply all the older members ! 


: of the school. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Che Pilgrim Press gees, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


(th Annual Clearance Sale 








The size of our store is entirely inadequate to the size of the 
business we are doing, SO we cannot have frequent “ Mark Down 
Sales.” ‘Two each year, and those short and sharp, are all for which 
we can spare room. ‘Therefore we must make the prices so low that 
our customers will be eager to take quickly all we have to offer. 


Sale begins at 8.30 A. M. 
WEDNESDAY, December 26, 1900 


SPECIALLY IMPORTANT OFFERINGS 


Garments, Suits, Waists, Table Linens, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels, 
_ Blankets, Quilts, Silks, Dress Goods, Cotton Underwear, 
Corsets and Curtains. 


R. H. STEARNS @ CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston.. 








